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EDITORIAL. 


THE CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE. 


The committee of the Missionary Union on the observance of the centennial of the 
organization of the English Baptist Missionary Society in 1792, as finally settled, 
consists of the following : — 

William M. Isaacs, Esq., Rev. W. H. P. Faunce and Churchill H. Cutting, Esq., 
of New York; Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., and Rev. R. H. Conwell of 
Philadelphia; Hon. R. O. Fuller, S. P. Hibbard, Esq., W. N. Hartshorn, Esq., 
and T. C. Evans, Esq., of Boston; Colonel Julius J. Estey of Vermont; Dr. W. H. 
Doane of Ohio; D. A. Waterman, Esq., of Michigan; Edward Goodman, Esq., 
of Illinois; Rev. J. C. Hoblitt of Minnesota; Rev. E. H. Sawyer, D. D., of Mis- 
souri; Uriah Roraback, Esq., of Iowa, and Hon. M. S. Smalley of Kansas. 

The first meeting of the committee was held September 30, in the Judson Memorial 
Church, New York, when an Executive Committee was chosen, consisting of Hon. 
R. O. Fuller of Boston; William M. Isaacs, Esq., Churchill H. Cutting, Esq., and 
Rev. W. H. P. Faunce of New York, and Rev. Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia. 

Various plans for the proper observance of the centennial were discussed ; and the 
work of making the necessary arrangements will be actively carried on, but will not 
be completed in a way to be made public until next spring. 


SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


ALTHOUGH among so large a number of missionaries as are now in the-service of 
the Missionary Union there are continual departures and arrivals, a large party is 
gotten together every autumn for Burma and India. The party of the present year 
was not so large as last, but eighteen persons sailed from Boston on Saturday, October 
3, in the ‘* Pavonia” of the Cunard Line. Their names and designations are : — 

For the Telugu Mission, India.— Rev. R. R. Witu1as, D. D., and wife, who 
are returning to India after several years’ stay in America. Dr. Williams was for- 


merly president of the Theological Seminary at Ramapatam, but will now go to 
Nellore. 
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Rev. Lewis E. Martin and wife. Mr. Martin has spent three years as a teacher 
in the government schools in Japan. Mrs. Martin is Dr. Clough’s eldest daughter, 
‘* Nellora,” and they now go to assist her father in his great work at Ongole. 

Rev. O. R. McKay, who has been pastor at Sayre, Penn., goes to Ongole also, 
leaving Mrs. McKay in America for a year. 

Miss Herren D. Newcompe will assist Rev. William Powell and wife at 
Nursaravapetta. 

Miss Erika M. BerGMan will enter upon evangelistic work at Cumbum. 

For Burma.— Mrs. W. W. Cocurane is returning to her husband at Bhamo, 
taking with her a little Shan girl. 

Miss May C. Fow er, M. D., will engage in medical work in the Sgau-Karen 
Mission, Bassein. 

Miss Annie Hopkuns is to be associated with Mrs. Bailey in the Eurasian School, 
Rangoon. 

Miss Ipa M. KusuMoreE goes to Thatone. 

Miss A. M. Mopiserr to Henzada. 

Miss Kare KniGur to Maubin. 

To Assam.—Rev. Artuur A. and wife of Chester, Penn., go to Gau- 
hati. Mr. Hallam is a son of a missionary in India, and is already acquainted with 
the Hisdustani language. 

Miss Nora M. YareEs will be associated with Miss Almy at Nowgong. 

To Africa.— Mrs. Tuomas Moopy is going out to join her husband at the Irebu 
Station, on the Upper Congo. 

A Farewe ct Service was held in the First Baptist Church on Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, on Thursday evening, October 1, at which addresses were made 
by Rev. P. S. Moxom, pastor of the church; Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., chairman 
of the Executive Committee; Rev. J. N. Murdock, honorary secretary of the 
Missionary Union; Rev. H. C. Mabie, D. D., home secretary; Rev. J. £ 
Clough, D. D., of Ongole; Rev. Alonzo Bunker, D. D., of Burma and _ other 
missionaries. 

A Reception to meet the departing missionaries was held at the house of Dr. 


Gordon on Friday evening at 5.30, and a large company of friends gathered at the 
wharf in East Boston to bid them God-speed. 


SEVERAL CIRCUMSTANCES in connection with the party of missionaries sailing 
October 3 are of interest. Mr. Hallam is the son of a Free Baptist missionary in 
Orissa, India, and is already acquainted with the Hindustani language, so that he 
will be able to begin work at once. This is a great advantage, as new missionaries 
are usually obliged to spend at least a year in the study of the language before doing 
much real missionary work. Mr. Hallam was born on board ship in the South 
Atlantic Ocean, and received his name, ‘* Arthur Atlantis Hallam,” from this 
circumstance. Mrs. Martin is the eldest daughter of Dr. Clough of Ongole. She 
was born in India, and was named ‘ Nellora,” from Nellore, the ‘* Lone Star - 
station. Mr. Martin has spent three years in Japan as teacher in the government 
schools, but now goes back to a different part of Asia as a missionary of the Cross. 
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At the farewell service, Dr. Clough’s reference to his daughter was very affecting. 
In speaking of the joys and sorrows of missionary life, he mentioned as one of the 
sorrows the necessity of leaving the mission-field to return to America, on account of 
the failure of health. He was obliged to come home when Nellora was about five 
or six years old, and then came another sorrow; for when he returned to India, he 
could not take his little daughter with him. As he said, ‘* The picture of little 
Nellora Clough, as her aunt led her away from the train at Oil City, Penn., when 
we were starting for India, is burned into my brain,” there was an audible sigh of 
sympathy from the great audience. He did not see her again until she was a young 
lady, and all the sweet years of her childhood were lost to him. Dr. Clough in this 
touched upon one of the keenest sorrows of missionary life. Shall we not pray 
fervently for all the fathers and mothers and children who are separated from each 
other for the love of Christ and His glory among the heathen? 


PERSONAL,— Mr. Wesley M. Biggs of New Brunswick sailed from Boston 
September 19 for Mukimvika, in the Congo Mission. Miss Mary M. Day has 
returned to Madras, India, by the way of China and Japan. Mr. Theo. A. Leger 
of Ashland, Neb., reached Banana, Congo, August 19. Rev. E. J. Miller, Mrs. 
F. T. Whitman, Mrs. F. E. Warner, and Miss M. M. Cott, M. D., of Rangoon, 
Burma, arrived in New York August 26. Rev. R. R. Williams, D. D., and 
wife, at the last moment found themselves unable to sail with the party of missionaries 
leaving Boston October 3, but sailed the next Saturday, October 10, from Boston. 
On September 30, a telegram was received at the Mission Rooms with the sorrow- 
ful news of the death of Mrs. Cephas Bennett of Rangoon, Burma. We await 


particulars by mail for the extended notice which her long and valuable missionary 
service deserves. 


DEATH OF MRS. D. H. DRAKE. — It is with great sadness that we report the death of 
Mrs. D. H. Drake of Madras, India, the news of which was received by telegraph 
September 21, but without any particulars. Letters received from Mr. Drake as late 
as August 19 reported both Mr. and Mrs. Drake as very well, although cholera was 
prevailing around them. It is probable that Mrs. Drake fell a victim to this disease, 
although we shall not know certainly for several weeks yet. Mrs. Drake went out to 
India in 1887 as Miss Isabella Alexander of the Canadian Mission, but soon after 
her arrival in India was married to Rev. D. H. Drake of the Missionary Union, who 
had sailed from America in the same party with her. Since that time she has labored 
faithfully and successfully with him in our mission in Madras, and was proving her- 
self a most admirable missionary. To our bereaved brother, her husband, and also 
to her father, Rev. John Alexander of Toronto, as well as to other friends, we tender 
our sincere sympathy. Mr. Alexander was expecting to sail for India in a short 


time to visit his daughter, when the news came of her death. Her loss will be 
greatly felt. 


REV. ROBERT G. SEYMOUR, D. D., has been chosen district secretary of the Missionary 
Union for the Southern district, which includes Southern New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and the District of Columbia, and will begin his labors Novem- 
ber 1. His address will be 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. Dr. Seymour 
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was for eighteen years the successful and beloved pastor of the Ruggles Street Bap- 
tist Church, Boston, and when elected, was pastor of the First Church, Auburn, N. Y, 
His wide reputation, tact, energy and genial manners qualify him admirably for the 
. important and delicate work upon which he is to enter, and make him a worthy 
successor of the beloved and honored Dr. R. M. Luther. 


“IN BRIGHTEST ASIA."— Rev. Henry C. Mabie, D. D., will republish his letters 
written during his tour around the world in book form under the above title. They 
will be revised, with many additions which have never before appeared. Dr. Mabie, 
while realizing that there is an immense cloud of darkness still resting upon heathen 
Asia, yet found many spots of sunshine in the numerous mission stations which he 
visited, and his aim is to present the rifts in the cloud and the rays of light which 
beam on pagan lands. The book will be handsomely printed on superfine paper, 
and will be profusely illustrated with more than 120 new pictures from photographs, 
many of them taken by Dr. Mabie himself. It will be published by W. G. Corthell, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., at the low price of $1.25. Orders may be sent at 
any time, and will be filled, as soon as the book is ready, in the order in which they 
are received. 

‘s In Brightest Asia” will be given as a premium for two new subscribers to THe 
Baptist MissionARY MAGAZINE, at $1 each. 


NOTES.— We have again to request missionaries and others writing to the 
Mission Rooms, in dating their letters not to designate the months by numerals, 
Owing to diversity in practice, we cannot tell whether a letter dated 8/9/ 1891, 
was written Sept. 8, 1891, or Aug. 9, 1891. Please write the names of the months. 
Their heathen associations are so antiquated that no harm can be done by their use. 

The ‘* Missionary Concert Exercise on the Telugu Mission” has been revised, 
and the recent remarkable growth of the mission included. Now that there is so 
much interest in the mission on account of the late wonderful revival and baptisms, 
the exercises should be used in all the churches. Sufficient for the use of any church 
will be sent on application to the Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


A GOOD POINT was made by Mrs. Pepper of Saco, Me., in speaking on missions 
at one of the associations. She attacked, in a very witty way, some of the current 
fallacies in the giving and collection of missionary funds ; among others, she said that 
the common advice to people to give until they feel it is a mistake. The trouble with 
most people is that they begin to feel their giving altogether too soon. It hurts some 
so much to give that, if they stop giving when they begin to feel it, they will give 
very little indeed. Christians ought not to regulate their gifts according to any other 
principle than the one laid down in the New Testament, — ‘‘ according as God has 
prospered,” in viewfof all that He has done for them. 


MISSION SCHOOLS IN JAPAN are passing through a very critical contest. In their 
desire for independence, the Japanese Christians are demanding that the name ‘ Chris 
tian” shall be dropped from the schools, and that the Bible shall be excluded from the 
course of study, in order to make the schools more attractive to the people. There is 
a strong movement to make all the mission schools simply for secular instruction. In 
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some schools the study of the Bible has been reduced to only one hour a week, and 
the effort is to get rid of it entirely. In one large mission boys’ school, the Board of 
Trustees voted that the Bible should be excluded from the prescribed studies; but all 
the missionary teachers at once resigned, and so there is an embarrassing situation. 
They want the ‘‘ foreign” missionary money, but rebel at the foreign administration 
of it. A leading Japanese Christian is reported to have said in a sermon that the 
“foreign” missionaries might as well go home. Many thousands of dollars of mis- 
sionary money are being expended in Japan in secular education, that will never be 
of the slightest assistance to the religion of Jesus Christ. It is time that the mission- 
aries in Japan gave the native Christians and all others to understand that they are 
there for a Christian purpose, and that only. We are glad to say that our own 
mission is largely free from the errors into which others have fallen. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 
WHILE visiting a Baptist association in New England, the attention of the writer 


"was attracted by the fact that nearly all the churches reported contributions for the 


Woman’s Society several times larger than for the Missionary Union, and the same 
thing was noticed in the contributions for Home Missions. This was of course a 
proof of the zeal and devotion of the women in the churches, for which they should 
receive full credit. But it does not speak well for the pastors and brethren. On 
attention being called to this point, one of the pastors said, ‘*‘ Giving to the Woman’s 
Society is practically the same thing as giving to the Missionary Union, is it not?” 
From what has been noticed in other parts of the country, it seems probable that the 
same impression may exist in the minds of a large number of the pastors and members 
of the churches ; and it will therefore be proper to answer the question in such a way 
as to reach as large a number as possible of those who entertain this mistaken idea. 
When the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society was formed in 1871, it was 
established as an auxiliary to the Missionary Union, for a special work ; and a basis 
of agreement was drawn up, which was accepted by the Woman’s Society. This 
has also, in substance, been the basis on which the other Woman’s societies have 
entered into auxiliary relations to the Missionary Union, and it is as follows : — 


The undersigned, who were appointed to draw up a paper expressing the views of this commit- 
tee in respect to the formation of a Woman’s Missionary Society, to co-operate with the Mis- 
sionary Union in giving the blessings of the gospel to the destitute, beg leave to present the 
following : — 

‘‘A glance at the work performed in the different fields under the care of this Union, reveals 
the fact that far too little has been done hitherto for the Christian improvement of women, and 
that much of the additional service needed for their benefit, as well as for the education of 
children, may be rendered to this holy cause by faithful women, quite as well, perhaps, as by 
men. It has also become evident to us that, with suitable effort and care, such women can be 
found to undertake that part of the work which is appropriate to them. 

‘But we have no reason to expect, as the result of agencies now employed, an increase of 
funds sufficient to enable us to support these women in the fields which are suffering for want of 
their labors, and to meet at the same time the more urgent calls for Christian men to fill the 
Places of fallen or disabled missionaries, and to carry the gospel into new regions. We believe, 
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however, that the needed funds can be obtained by the Christian women of our churches, and it 
affords us great pleasure to learn that some of them have in view an organized and systematic 
effort to do this. We bid them a hearty God-speed in the accomplishment of their purpose ; for 
it is our belief that a Woman’s Missionary Society, auxiliary to the Union, and acting in harmony 
with it, may double, ere long, the efficiency of our work as a denomination in evangelizing the 
world. 

‘«But our deep interest in this movement and our knowledge of the fields to be cultivated make 
us feel the importance of guarding wisely at the outset against misunderstanding or collision 
afterward, or, in other words, of providing for a true and natural concert of action in the great 
work to be done. And it seems to us that the proposed society may do this, with almost unfail- 
ing certainty, by leaving the direct appointment and distribution of all laborers, the fixing of their 
salaries, the appropriation“of funds for their support, and the direction of their work in foreign 
fields where it now is—in the hands of this committee ; adopting for itself the no less important 
task of awakening, by suitable means, a missionary spirit in the women of our churches, and of 
inducing them to contribute regularly to this treasury for the support of female (or other) laborers 
in the foreign field, who seek especially the religious, the mental, and the social elevation of 
women. Unity, simplicity and consistency in the management of the foreign work will thus be 
retained, while a needless increase of machinery and expense will be avoided; but at the same 
time a mighty impulse will be given to the work, both at home and abroad. 


A. Hovey, 

S. R. MAson, 

J. N. Murpock, 
Committee. 


Although the Woman’s societies were formed in the first place specifically for work 
for woman in the mission-field, the work for children fell so naturally into the hands 
of the single ladies supported by the Woman’s societies, that this important branch of 
missionary work has been gradually and without special agreement assumed by them, 
until it is now almost wholly in their hands; so that more than 80 per cent of the 
expenditures of the Woman's societies abroad are for school work, the balance being 
used chiefly for Bible-women and evangelistic work for women. None of the funds 
of the Woman’s societies are used for the support of married missionaries or single 
men on the mission-fields. 

It will therefore be seen that, while the funds of the Woman’s societies are used 
for legitimate and extremely important departments of missionary work, gifts to those 
societies are not exactly the same as donations to the general funds of the Missionary 
Union. The women should be encouraged in every proper way. They have done 
and are doing an exceedingly useful service ; but aside from the assistance the Mission- 
ary Union receives from them in special departments, it needs still larger funds for the 
support of its general work — money to pay the salaries of the brethren who have 
gone forth to preach the gospel to the heathen; money for printing and circulating 
the Bible; money for the support of the institutions where the native preachers and 
pastors are trained for their work ; money for the erection of houses where the mis 
sionaries may live, and to assist in building chapels for the preaching of the Word; 
money for the support of native evangelists and to pay the travelling expenses of the 
missionaries in their preaching tours; money for passages to and from the mission- 
fields; money for home allowances and expenses,—and, in fact, money for all the 
varie forms of missionary work aside from those supported by specially designated 
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funds, even including those from the Woman’s societies, the use of which is usually 
fixed before they come into the treasury of the Union. 

The aggregate of these expenditures largely exceeds that of those covered by specific 
donatious ; and for the funds needed for these, the Union depends on the general con- 
tributions from the churches d/rect to its treasury, and on donations from individ- 
uals who are willing to leave the distribution of their gifts to the Executive Committee, 
in view of all the needs of the world-wide field. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBJECT.— NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


[The references are to this number of the MAGAzINE.] 


. Praise Service. 
. Scripture and Prayer. 
. Singing. 
. Sailing of Missionaries. 
. Several Circumstances. 
. Mr. Armstrong’s Letter. (p. 478.) 
. Singing. ‘ Ye Christian Heralds, go Proclaim.” 
. Prayer for the missionaries going out to their 
fields. 
. AN INTERESTING Tour. 
(a) A Month’s Tour. (p. 467.) 
(6) A New Church.  (p. 467.) 
(¢) At Rajole. (p. 467.) 
(2) An Earnest Request. (p. 468.) 
(e) Great Interest. (p. 468.) 
. Singing. “ What Shall the Harvest be?” 


(Pp. 457:) 
(p. 458.) 


11, GooD NEWS FROM THE CoNGo, 

(a) Mr. Richard’s Letter, 
(4) Mr. Hoste’s Letter. 
(c) A Sabbath at Lukunga. 
Mr. Gleichman’s Letter. 
(e) Mr. Billington’s Letter. (p. 482.) 
(f) Mr. Banks’ Letter. (p. 482.) 

. Prayer for the Congo Mission. 

. Singing. “The Light of the World is Jesus.” 

. Mr. Bennett’s Letter. (p. 481.) 

. Mrs. Clark’s Letter. (p. 480.) 

. A Good Point. (p. 460.) 

. Collection. 

. Singing. “I Gave My Life for Thee.” 

. Benediction, 


(p. 481.) 

(p. 481.) 
(P- 475-) 
(p- 482.) 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THREE VETERANS. 


REV. 


Amonc the peculiar satisfactions which came 
to me in my visit to Burma, were the meetings 
with veterans who have been upon the field 
more than fifty years. These were Rev. D. L. 
Brayton, Mrs. Cephas Bennett and Mrs. E. A. 
Stevens. They were all contemporaries with 
Judson during the latter period of his life, were 
intimately associated with him, and partook 
deeply of his spirit. 

My interview with Father Brayton on the 
trip to Maulmein, during two full days, gave 
me the most favorable opportunity to gather 
some of his more striking reminiscences. The 


HENRY C. MABIE, D.D. 


Braytons sailed from Boston Oct. 28, 1837, on 
the bark ‘‘ Rosabella,” a vessel of 300 tons. 
Five months afterwards they arrived at Am- 
herst. The Stevenses and Stillsons sailed at 
the same time. Brother Haswell met them on 
arrival. Soon after, Osgood and Judson came 
to meet them. ‘‘ Judson had piercing eyes, 
and was a man capable of severity. . . . 
The ship on which we came brought the paper 
for the first edition of his Burman Bible.” 
Referring to the frequent allusions made in 
letters from home to the trials of a missionary’s 
life, Mr. Brayton said: ‘* Tell them to talk 
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not of trials ; talk ot privileges. Think of what 
it is to see the dark countenance of a heathen 
light up —a joy the world knows nothing about. 
Don’t mention sacrifices; they are not worth 
talking about. Judson never said 
a word about sufferings unless drawn out, 
and then he would check and rebuke himself. 
- +. I was associated with Judson for thir- 
teen years.” 

Mr. Brayton’s account of his jungle tours, 
accompanied by his devoted wife, and the 
eagerness with which the poor people would 
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‘*T must eat rice for myself.” He was baptized, 
and proved true. Villages sent invitations to 
the missionaries to come and explain to them 
the book, and prepared lodgings for them. 
They went, and great salvation was wrought. 
‘* For thirty-five years,” said the veteran, ‘‘ our 
life was filled up with such experiences.” Still, 
the eagerness for the work and joy in it are 
unabated. The fire of a war horse is in him 
still, rising daily at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
to toil upon his revision of the Pwo-Karen 
Bible. 


SHRINE AT SHWE DAGON PAGODA, RANGOON, BURMA. 


cluster about their boat or zayat to hear them 
explain the good news contained in the ‘* White 
Book,” was most touching. Sometimes a poor 
old woman would come and inquire, ‘‘ If there 
was anything in the White Book to cure the 
sorrows of the heart.” He mentioned one 
man whose wife and family opposed his becom- 
ing a Christian. They had prepar@d a feast to 
cheer the husband and father up from the mel- 
ancholy brought on by his conviction. At 
length, because he would not eat of the feast, 
his family forsook him, saying, ‘* You'll not 
see our faces again.” ‘* Very well,” said he, 


It was my pleasure to spend a forenoon in 
the house of Mrs. Bennett, another of these 
veterans. Although in her eighty-third year, 
this sister is yet so vigorous that she daily per- 
forms much mission work. Her house is much 
frequented by the Burman women and girls, by 
native preachers and missionaries, consulting 
her on all sorts of matters. Her mental vigor 
is such that she is able to impart most valued 
counsel. Her native wards are numerous ; they 
look to ‘* Mamma Bennett” as to no one else. 
On Christmas Day Mrs. Bennett was able 0 
go into the town and attend a Christmas-tree 
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exercise for the children in Mrs. Bailey’s Eura- 
sian School, entering into it with real zest. 
From her conversation I recall items like 
these : — 

‘*We were appointed missionaries of the 
Union in 1828. We left the capes of the Del- 
aware in the brig ‘‘ Mary,” for Calcutta, the 8th 
of September, 1830. My husband 
was the eldest son of Rev. Alfred Bennett of 
Homer, N. Y. He was a printer; formerly 
publisher of the Baftist Register, since devel- 
oped by Dr. Edward Bright into the Examiner. 
Dr. Bright was an apprentice of my husband, 
coming to us in his early life. We 
first landed in Burma at Amherst. Judson had 
taken up his. residence at Maulmein; he was 
living with the Wades. The Boardmans had 
gone to Tavoy. In going from Amherst to 
Maulmein, we were rowed the whole distance 
of twenty-seven miles in an open boat. We 
arrived at 8 o’clock in the evening. Judson 
was a rather dignified character, and did not 
come to the landing to meet us, but sent a 
Eurasian to conduct us to his house, who also 
carried the baby. Arriving at the compound, 
we found the missionary living in a bamboo 
house, with a bamboo floor standing high up 
on bamboo posts. We were made quite wel- 
come. We had brought out the presses with 
us for the printing of the Burman Bible. A 
month after our arrival, Dr. Judson, who was 
then in his first widowhood, came and boarded 
with us for three years. This of course brought 
us into very close contact with him. He was 
reserved, very methodical in his work, precise 
in his attire, and particular about his wardrobe. 
He was very fond of early morning walks, 
often rising unreasonably early and going over 
the hilltops, where he was exposed to the dan- 
ger of being seized by tigers; but he was per- 
fectly fearless, and hard to change from his 
course. The native church now numbered 
about thirty members of Burmans and Talaigns 
who had removed to Maulmein from Rangoon 
and Dalla, to get away from persecution. These 
disciples were gathered by Judson at the mis- 
sion-house every evening for prayer and instruc- 
tion. These were times of great rejoicing in 
those otherwise dark days. Some of the native 
Christians developed strongly. Such were Ko 
Shway-ba and Ma Doke. Then we began to 
live. Judson was then at work upon his trans- 
lation of the Bible. On one occasion he got 
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me to count the verses from Isaiah to Malachi, 
that he might know how many verses to trans- 
late per day in order to finish his work by a 
given time. He was very domestic in his feel- 
ings, and particularly fond of children. He 
would sit on the floor and play with them, 
caress their dolls, and sing lullabies to them. 
Friends counselled him to re-marry, but he 
would not hear a word to it so long as his Bible 
was unfinished. That done, he went away to 
Tavoy without saying a word to any of the 
missionaries, and married Mrs. Boardman, 
making a confidant only of Mr. Blundell, the 
British commissioner ; brought his bride back 
to Maulmein, and for a time they both boarded 
with me.” 

This ripe worker, after sixty-two years ot 
service on Burman soil, was alive with fresh 
suggestions as to present-day needs. She had 
much to say concerning the character of semi- 
nary training of our native preachers. She 
pleaded that our management should not con- 
tinue to place so great responsibility upon sin- 
gle women at the head of the largest schools, 
but that we should place a man and his wife in 
such positions. She seemed to have clear 
apprehensions of the work going on, especially 
in the Burman department. She would not 
have less work done for the Karens, but far 
more for the Burmans. She spoke on all 
these themes with the force and fervor of a 
prophetess. 

The last of the trio who have labored above 
fifty years on Burman soil is Mrs. Dr. Stevens. 
Her home is with her son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dr. D. A. W. Smith, at Insein, 
the pretty suburb of Rangoon. Eight miles 
north of Rangoon on the railway, where our 
seminary is located, on what Dr. Smith loves 
to call our ‘* Newton Hill,” I was privileged to 
spend two or three evenings with Mrs. Stevens, 
and from her lips to hear many incidents of the 
primitive days in Burma, many of them spent 
as were Mrs. Bennett’s, associated with the 
Judsons in Maulmein and Rangoon. It was 
this dear sister to whose maternal care Edward 
Judson, as an infant, was entrusted when he 
was left motherless, and to whose nursing care, 
under God, the preservation of his life was due. 
Very graphic were the touches given in descrip- 
tion of the unique character of Dr. Judson— 
his fondness for children; his domestic tastes ; 
his fine sense of propriety; his dauntless cour- 
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age and faith. The account given of the part- 
ing scenes between Mrs. E. C. Judson and her 
prostrated husband, when he was obliged to 
leave her for his final voyage, were very tender. 
Like Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. Stevens also retains 
the most glowing interest in the present-day 
work in Burma, and pleaded for its expansion 
with a motherly eloquence. Her transparent 
and spirituelle old age is something truly beau- 
tiful to look upon. Happy those who can look 
upon it while, like an after-glow of sunset, it 
lingers to warm and bless. 

Dr. Cross of Toungoo has made a record ot 
service in Burma almost as long as fifty years, 
and still bears abundant fruit in age. He came 
to the field in 1845; but we have not yet met 
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him, and cannot speak of personal interview 
until later. 

To meet with these honored servants ot 
God, — the few who remain of the first gener- 
ation of our workers in Burma, —and to hear 
from their lips experiences shared with Judson, 
was as if the Burman apostle himself had come 
back to earth for a little to remind us of the 
realities of his time. The writer counts it a 


blessing unspeakable that his visit to Burma 
was, in God's providence, so timed that he 
could, ere they depart, catch somewhat of the 
spirit of these living links between the found- 
ers of our work and the present generation. 
Ere long the last one will have departed. 


THE SLEEPING SICKNESS. 
REV. EDWIN SMALL, M.D., BANZA MANTEKE. 


THERE is no station, I suppose, in all Congo 
where the natives impose such implicit con- 
fidence in the white man’s medicine as they do 
here. Some days my patients will number as 
many as fifty, and among these there are usually 
some who need surgical aid. Within the last 
few days we have excised a large fibrous tumor, 
weighing quite a pound, from a carrier's face, 
have also taken out a similar morbid growth 
from a woman's side, and amputated a little 
girl’s arm which was ulcerated and bare of skin 
from the hand to the shoulder, besides making 
several journeys to distant towns to visit the 
sick and to hold religious services. 

This medical work may not seem as directly 
missionary as preaching the gospel; but it is 
an important auxiliary, and I have reason to 
believe several persons here have been brought 
into the church through these means. Our 
dispensary is not only in point of fact attached 
to the church building, but it certainly is, in 
spiritual results, a threshold into the true 
church of Christ. I rejoice that the Lord has 
so graciously blessed our efforts. The deep 
interest these people manifest whenever we 
speak to them of Jesus, with their hearty appre- 
ciation of our medical aid, is a great satisfac- 
tion to us, and is, in my estimation, a sufficient 
reward for all the lack of the privileges and 
pleasures of Christian society and home. 

I am at present devoting all my spare time to 


the study of the sleeping disease, so prevalent 
at present on the Lower Congo. This disease 
manifests itself variously in different persons; 
the most common symptoms being languor, 
drowsiness, itching skin, dropsical effusion, 
muscular tremor, spasms, paralysis and mania. 
This terrible disease has increased lately to 
such an alarming extent in this district that, 
unless something be done to check its progress, 
Banza Manteke will soon be a depopulated 
region. The death rate from this complaint 
is greater than from all other causes of death. 
Scarcely a day passes without the sound of 
guns; and on inquiring we are informed that 
another poor man, woman or child has been 
swept down by this awful scourge. Close by 
our station are graves of young evangelists who 
gave bright hopes of a useful career; and after 
two or more years of patient training, just when 
all their talents seemed ripe for active mission- 
ary work among their own people, they were 
stricken down, and died. 

Dr. H. Guinness has been here for a short 
time, and we have together made a microscopic 
examination of the blood of these people ; but 
although we have seen a number of the thread- 
like parasites known as ‘‘ Filaria” wriggling 
about on the slide, we have discovered nothing 
distinct from the ordinary ‘‘Filaria” found in 
the blood of natives of India and China. 

I have found it necessary to keep a number 
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of these patients on the station. Impure water 
is undoubtedly, in a large degree, the means by 
which the filarial hoemotozoa is introduced into 
the system ; and by preventing the use of this, 
and carefully watching our patients, we may be 
able, in some measure, to check the fearful 
ravages of this disease. 

But what we specially need, if we are in any 
adequate way to grapple with this sickness and 
attend to our other numerous patients, is a 
small building, twenty feet by fifty feet, and 
means to provide blankets and certain articles 
of nitrogenous food in needy cases. The 
building for this purpose will not cost more 
than £50; and the same amount as an appro- 
priation for my work will enable me to, supply 
medicines, attendance, and whatever is needed. 

Will not some of the Lord’s people donate 
this moderate sum, and raise up a small memo- 
rial hospital here, and help us to stem the 
progress of this desolating death? I am doing 
my utmost, getting up in the night that I 
may have nocturnal as well as diurnal speci- 
mens of blood. I am also visiting different 
towns, taking the percentage of cases in each 
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place, and noting the peculiar formation of the 
surrounding country. 

As might be expected, many of the uncon- 
verted heathen believe that the sleeping sick- 
ness is due to the introduction of Christianity 
among them; and their dark, superstitious 
minds are harboring a great deal of predjudice 
against the church on that account; and this 
makes me more anxious to provide relief. 

I trust you will give this matter your earnest 
attention. Could you witness some mid-day 
our group of patients as they gather round our 
dispensary door, the sight of their suffering 
bodies, their feeble limbs, and the moody wan- 
derings of unsound minds would make an 
appeal as nothing else can. I have on the 
station children ten and twelve years old whose 
young lives are blighted. Herealsois a widow 
whose husband died from the disease, and she 
herself is also stricken with the same, besides 
young men and others in the prime of life. 

I trust some means of relief may be inaugu- 
rated. May the Great Healer of both body 
and soul grant us help for these helpless ones! 


AN INTERESTING TOUR. 


REV. E. CHUTE, PALMUR, INDIA. 


A Montnu’s Tour. —I took with me Rev. 
B. Paul, Preachers Ambrose, Cashum, Shencria, 
Sashiah and Kristiah, also three from the board- 
ing-school, — Mark, Rungiah and Timiah,— to 
initiate them into evangelistic work. My sister, 
Miss Leoni Chute, with her Bible-woman, also 
accompanied us. About one half of the vil- 
lages were visited on this tour for the first 
time. The people everywhere listened to the 
preaching of the Word with gladness. Ten 
— seven men and three women — were bap- 
tized, all from among the caste people, ex- 
cept one, who was a Mala priest. Two of 
those baptized were wealthy, one of whom 
owned more than 40,000 rupees worth of prop- 
erty. There was also a soucar, or banker, who 
asked for baptism; but his father gave hinf 
much trouble, and, seeing that he could not 
receive baptism in peace at his own village, he 
told us that he would come to Palmur and 
receive baptism there. I mention these things, 
not because a rich man’s soul is of any more 


value than that of a poor man, but because 
when we see the wealthy believing, we hope 
that soon we may be able to do something 
towards self-support. 

A New Cuurcu.—I organized a church 
in the village of Koripad. One of its mem- 
bers promised to give a rupees 1,000 house 
free of rent to the newly formed church for 
their services. There are many others among 
the higher classes of the Sudra castes in their 
villages who are believing, and who say that after 
examining the subject a little more they intend 
to come to Palmur and receive baptism. We 
generally travel at night or very early in the 
morning here, to avoid the heat. When we 
left, the members of the little newly formed 
church accompanied us far out beyond the 
village. 

At RAJOLE we have a number of Christians, 
all from among the caste people. Crowds of 
people here heard the Word with gladness, . 
while my sister, self and helpers taught them 
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in different parts of the town. Many said that 
they were believing and after examining the 
truth a little more would come to Palmur and 
be baptized. From this place we went on to a 
large town called Ieeje. About a year ago I 
stationed a native ordained preacher, B. Paul, 
at this place. There were no Christians in 
this town; but there were many in the sur- 
rounding villages, and this large town made a 
good centre to work from. Here we baptized 
a Mala priest, though he could not be called a 
priest when we baptized him, for he had believed 
in Christ. He had left his profession as priest 
and the habit of drinking and renounced 
idolatry nearly a year ago, and had been wait- 
ing for me to come to give him baptism. He 
stands up fearlessly before his former associ- 
ates and those whom he formerly led in idol- 
atry, and prays to the true God. He had been 
suffering for more than a month with fever, 
and, although weak and ill from the fever, when 
asked if he was able then to receive baptism, 
answered, ‘‘I have been waiting for a long 
time for the ordinance, and, though ill, I am 
not satisfied for you to leave the town without 
administering it.” ‘* But there is no water 
near in which to baptize; what shall we do?” 
we replied. He said, ‘* When you leave the 
town, I will go with you, and will be baptized 
in the first water we see fit for the purpose.” 
Seeing his earnestness, we agreed to his propo- 
sition. When we set out from the town, I 
asked him to ride in the carriage and | 
would walk; but he refused, saying, ‘‘1 can- 


not endure the jarring; I will walk along’ 


slowly.” After going about three miles on 
our journey, we came to a large irrigation well ; 
and like Philip and the eunuch, we both went 
down into the water, and I baptized him; and 
coming up out of the water, and after giving 
him medicine for his fever, he went on his way 
back to his town rejoicing. We expect him 
to be a pillar in the church which we hope to 
organize in that town not many days hence. 
AN EARNEST REQUEST. — That night, while 
returning to our tent through the winding 
streets of the town in the darkness, we met a 
large company of men, who asked us to turn 
aside and sit down before their houses, as 
they had a request to make of us. We did as 
they desired. After we had seated ourselves, 
_ their head man, a priest of the Aticary caste — 
one of the highest branches of the Sudra caste 
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—said, ‘‘I hear that you are intending to take 
Paul the preacher away because none of us 
have believed;” and then earnestly he said, 
‘** Don’t take him away! Please don’t take him 
away! He is leading us on nicely. Weare 
believing. He will teach us a little more; and 
after examining a little more, we will be bap- 
tized. We have all been in darkness, but now 
we are learning a little about the true God. 
Please let him teach us a little more!” Seeing 
the earnest and pathetic manner in which he 
spoke, my heart went out in sympathy and 
pity towards them. I told them | was happy 
to know that they wished to be taught; and 
that where people were anxious to learn, | 
could not take away their teacher ; that though 
the tree had not yet borne fruit, it was prom- 
ising to be a fruitful one when it became a 
little older. They seemed much pleased with 
my reply. The Holy Spirit is working power- 
fully with these people in many places, causing 
them to forget caste prejudices and every other 
hindrance in their search after the truth. 
GREAT INTEREST. — On this tour we visited 
for the first time a large village called Chinin- 
pad. The whole village came together and 
listened with much interest for three hours to the 
preaching of the Word. They acknowledged 
the truth of the Christian religion, and said, 
‘We have been in darkness; we have been 
deceived ; our worship is worthless; we know 
nothing; we are like the beasts; we are going 
to ruin. You have shown us the true way; we 
are believing.” All seemed ready to accept of 
the Christian faith. Both caste and out-caste 
people seemed equally stirred up. The Holy 
Spirit seems to be applying the Word and 
working powerfully among the people. Six 
high-caste men, being the chief men of the 
village, came afterwards to the tent and asked 
for baptism. One of them was the patala, or 
mayor, of the village. Another was the tender, 
or leader, of their worship in theirtemple. But 
seeing the excitement that they were in, and - 
fearing what the reaction might do, I advised 
them to consider the subject a little longer, and 
said that if they still remained of the same 
mind, they could come to Palmur for baptism. 
After preaching in a large village, a Brahman 
who had sixteen villages under his authority 
told the people that we had been telling them 
the truth, and that if they would do as we 
had directed they would obtain salvation, and 
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that the worship of idols was false and worth- 
less. After talking to the people for some time, 
he came with us to the tent, and remained with 
us about half a day, asking questions and learn- 
ing about the Christian religion. He pro- 


fessed to be believing, and said he would 
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examine the subject a little more, and would 
then come to Palmur and be baptized. He 
saw us examine four candidates for baptism, 
and came with us to the Tungabudra River, 
and witnessed their immersion in the name of 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


AN OPEN 


My dear Dr. Gordon: — Please find en- 
closed my reply to the article in the June 
number of the Regions Beyond (page 245) 
headed ‘‘Furloughs: How Frequent?” It is 
high time that this question be raised. The 
side which Regions Beyond advocates has too 
long been quietly accepted as the orthodox 
view, while I do desire to protest against it. 
It is, 1 believe, a wile of the enemy of men’s 
souls, rendering the zeal and enthusiasm of 
God's people practically abortive. 

What we want isa new system. I would not 
keep one man out who desired to go home, 
but we want a system which will keep those 
from coming out who are not ready to stay. 
It is a mistaken policy to lower our standard. 
We want to wait on God to pour out His 
Holy Spirit upon men to raise them up to our 
Lord’s standard. This, I contend, is God’s 
method. This is what our Lord Jesus Christ is 
for. ‘*Prove me now, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” ‘*Is anything too hard for the Lord?” 
lam 

Yours in Christ, 
T. H. Hoste. 


Lukunca, Conco Free State, 
Arrica, July 22, 1891. 


(Mr. Hoste’s letter to the Regions Beyond is 
too long for us to print entire; but we present 
extracts, which give the substance of the 
letter. — Ep.] 


LuxunGa, Conco River, July 20, 1891. 
To the Editor of. the “ Regions Beyond.” 

Dear Sin: — Your number for June, page 245, 
contains an article headed “ Furloughs: How Fre- 
quent?” An extract from a private letter of mine 
is therein subjected to criticism; and as you justly 
remark that there are two sides to the question, I 
trust you will permit me to state what I believe to 
be the other side. The question is indeed one of 
the deepest importance; so that though my letter was 
‘ot written for publication, I do not regret that the 
matter contained therein has been publicly noticed. 


LETTER. 


While you grant that “ Self-sacrifice is the law of 
fruitfulness,” you add, “ But we do not think it 
must always or should always be unto death.” I 
premise that the word “death” is used in a 
general sense here, and is not confined to the 
narrow sense of mere bodily death. Our Lord 
said, “ Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth by itself alone.” This natural 
law our Lord infers obtains in the spiritual world, 
reaching even to himself and his work. The fact 
that our Lord’s death made atonement for us in no- 
wise gives us exemption from this law of God’s, any 
more than it does in the case of the grain of wheat. 
We have not any atonement to make; but we are 
sent to finish the work that God has given us to do, 
that we should go and bear much fruit. Our Lord 
bade men leave friends, country and life itself to 
follow Him; and this, I believe, is the death which 
we are called to die, as the condition of fruitful- 
ness — not only to sin and worldliness, but to our 
own bodies, to sickness, to life, and to death itself. 

My statement that God could easily raise 
up “whole armies of men better than the best of 
us,” is ruled out of court. We are told that “ of 
course He could, but He does not ”; further, that “it 
is vain for us to speculate on what God could do”; 
that it is ‘‘ our duty to observe what He does do.” 
I demur at this. “ Prove me now, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” God deals with us according to our faith, 
and does not teach us to limit our expectations to 
any extent, but always to rely on His promises, 
which far transcend either our faith or imagination. 
“ Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think.” “To him 
that hath, shall be given;” and so I believe it 
to be a most profitable thing to speculate on what 
God can do, and to act on the conclusions come to 
jn the process, It is mentioned in the narrative of 
our Lord’s life, of a certain place, that He could not 
do many mighty works there because of their un- 
belief. 

Dr. Clough and Dr. Taylor are cited as instances 
of men who save their lives. All the evidence 
which I can obtain tends to lead me to the belief 
that these men have literally poured out their lives; 
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and so it has always been in the case of “similar 
men,” from Stephen down to Makay of Uganda, 
and so it must and will be always in the case of men 
who obey and follow Jesus. 

. A popular rhyme, “ He that fights and 
runs away,” etc, is cited as an argument in favor of 
periodic returns home. I do not suppose any gen- 
eral would seriously entertain this doctrine as a 
specific for military success. This is admittedly “an 
unheroic course”; and pray, why should heroism be 
at a discount amongst missionaries? I say rather, 
Would to God all the Lord’s people were heroes. 
My own view is, that though in special cases, on 
account of unsuitability to climate or work, or 
where the interests of the work demand conference 
between certain missionaries and the committee at 
home, it may be necessary for missionaries to be 
recalled from the field, this should be considered 
the exceptional course. I believe that the practice 
of sending men out to the field, with an understand- 
ing that at the end of a short stay they are expected 
to return home, is injurious, being out of harmony 
with the spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
the great missionary far excellence, who for thirty- 
three years walked among an alien people, and 
came /o finish the work that God gave Him to do, 
and did finish it with His life upon the cross. Men 
are encouraged to count themselves and their lives 
too precious; to cleave to the dust. We should 
rather hasten on to the consummation of Christ’s 
work, when God shall be all in all. 

Surely we may learn a lesson from what God 
said to Abraham, when by His command he freely 
offered up Isaac. “ Because thou hast done this 
thing . . . in blessing, I will bless thee,” etc. In, 
connection with this, I may remark that a dead 
missionary, in the physical sense even, may be more 
useful than a live one, especially if the former, not 
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counting his life dear unto him, has given it up for 

the sake of following Jesus and finishing His work, 

To avoid suffering and death is after all a modern 

idea. Our Lord said, “Now is my soul troubled, 

what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour? 
Father, glorify thy name.” 

A very grave responsibility rests upon those who 
countenance and encourage this short-service sys- 
tem. Young men should rather be encouraged to 
believe that they are quite able, by the grace of 
God, to emulate the endurance and self-sacrifice of 
the most devoted men. 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear men newly 
arrived on the field talking of going home. It is 
certainly suggestive, at least, of putting one’s hands 
to the plow ani looking back, which our Lord 
condemns. 

The vast expense of money entailed in 
this to and fro system needs no comment. 

To sum up the case, the chief points of my argu- 
ment are these : — 

That the system of stated furloughs is injurious to 
the prosperity of mission work. 

I. Because it is contrary to law, that fruitfulness 
should abound except through self-sacrifice even 
unto death. 

2. That it is out of harmony with the sprrit, 
teaching and example of our Lord and His apostles, 

3. That it occasions extravagant expenditure of 
money for an unnecessary purpose, 

4. That it demoralizes men, giving them a low 
estimate of their calling and their ability, by the 
grace of God, to fulfil it. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


THEODORE H. Hoste, 


MISSION SCHOOL WORK IN JAPAN-—Part II. 
REV. ALBERT ARNOLD BENNETT, YOKOHAMA. 


Let us look briefly at this school question 
in the light of the teachings of Providence. 
What are the signs of the times respecting it? 
Do they suggest that we have been mistaken in 
our application or interpretation of Scripture? 
Let us see. 

In ‘** The Twelfth Report of the Council of 
Missions Co-operating with the United Church 
of Christ in Japan,” a body representing, at 
the time of the publication of this report in 
1889, six missionary organizations, and includ- 


ng 121 missionaries, is contained the follow- 
ing: ‘*As an evangelistic agency the schools 
are not so effective as preaching. Single Jap- 
anese pastors have baptized as many converts 
during the year as have been gained in all the 
schools. But there are other important results. 
The Christian community is educated, women 
are prepared to be Christian wives and teach- 
ers, and a Japanese ministry is trained.” The 
whole number of pupils in the schools covered 
by this report is given as 2,260. This quota- 
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tion justifies a remark or two. As an evange- 
listic agency the school is here acknowledged 
to be a comparative failure. It has not proved 
itself to be good bait, though so expensive, 
nor so good a net for the fishers of men, as is 
gospel preaching. In the second place, if by 
the words ‘* The Christian community is edu- 
cated,” etc., we are to infer secular education, 
the statement is of little consequence to our 
subject to-day; but if we are to understand 
education in religious matters, we ask if the first 
part of the quotation does not compel the belief 
that in this, too, school-work has had its peer, 
if not its superior, in the preaching referred to. 
What appliance for the spiritual education of 
the church or community has ever been en- 
trusted to man, comparable with that proc- 
lamation of the truth which will bring sinners 
from the darkness of heathenism into the 
marvellous light and liberty of the sons of 
God? 

But the above report is a thing of more than 
two years ago. Have not the schools a better 
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showing now? It is the opinion of the writer, 
based on what he has been able to learn of the 
condition of the schools in different parts of 
the country, that on the whole the tendency is 


to expect less and less of direct spiritual good 
from the mission schools. From conversation 
with some who still cling tenaciously to the 
institutions which have cost them so much, he 
is persuaded that they would nevertheless be 
slow to recommend an extensive school policy, 
were they to commence their work over again. 
One missionary stated, in a public meeting, 
within the past fortnight, that the school with 
which he was connected had just graduated 
twenty young men; that he had been calcula- 
ting the cost of their education, and computed 
that it had taken about $2,000 of mission 
funds, for each; that one of the twenty was to 
enter the ministry, but that he did not know 
what the other nineteen would do; and then 
he stated, and repeated with emphasis, that he 
did not believe a respectable number of the 
graduates going out from the mission schools 
this year would be saved! His statements may 
have been incorrect, — we can but hope that it 
will prove so, — but, after all due allowance is 
made, there still remains enough to cover a 
Caution-board, and to warn us to be slow to 
move along the dangerous way. In the last 
number of a local journal, called Misséonary 
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Tidings, are contained some school statistics, 
compiled by Rev. D. S. Spencer, a Methodist 
missionary residing in Nagasaki. Though con- 
fessedly incomplete, they are probably correct 
so far as they go, and are the most complete 
thing of their kind yet prepared. They report 
forty-five mission schools, employing 160 for- 
eign teachers and 287 natives. The pupils 
enrolled number 4,274. In sixteen out of 
these forty-five mission schools the Bible is 
not a required study. The number of students 
converted during the past year is given as 270, 
and the number for the present year, up to the 
date of reports, is 166. The value of school 
grounds and buildings is given as $545,150. 
Now, despite the fact that many of the foreign 
teachers give only a part of their time to teach- 
ing, yet when it is remembered that the interest 
and repairs on this more than half a million 
dollars’ worth of property must be at least fifty 
thousand dollars per annum, and that two or 
three times this amount must be required for 
the annual outlay in paying that proportion of 
the teachers’ expenses which is justly charge- 
able to the school-account, in paying the 
excess of board, books, etc., above receipts 
for the same, and in paying all the other 
regular and incidental expenses; and when it 
is remembered that all this vast expense of 
money, and a vast expense of energy, is in 
addition to that expended for the ordinary 
means of grace (for the scholars in these 
schools have their full share of the privileges 
of the sanctuary, of the religious press, of 
special religious lectures, sermons, and, indeed, 
of every mission agency and outlay), when, we 
say, this vast subsidy given to schools is con- 
sidered in the light of the results attained, 
does Providence teach us to walk that way? 
The reader may have already mentally asked 
the question that has naturally been put to the 
writer in conversation, ‘‘Do you not then 
believe in schools at all?” Personal opinion 
is worthy of but little place in deciding so 
important a matter as this, and one in which 
the line of the Divine leading seems so clear. 
To prevent prejudice, however, the writer con- 
fesses to the high place which schools hold in 
his estimation, but he does not deem them 
necessarily a means of grace. When Christian 
parents in this land shall so have learned that 
Book which is able to make wise the simple, 
that they shall look after the best interests of 
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their children, Christian schools are sure to 
come, not as a help to Christianity, but as one 
of its fruits. Grace in the heart makes the 
mind of man grow, too, and education must 
follow in the wake of Christianity. When the 
mustard seed is grown, the fowls of heaven 
will be sure to lodge in its branches; but to 
send them out with the sower can only result 
in their snatching away some of the seed. It 
may well be asked, too, if the mission-school 
policy is calculated to secure the best ends for 
this people, even in a literary point of view. 
When will the native church be able to carry 
on these vast educational establishments? Why 
should they try more modest ones, if these are 
furnished them? Such questions might be 
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considered at length, but this is not the place 
for so doing. 

In conclusion, the writer begs leave to say, 
that he has for years been convinced, and has 
in many arguments on this subject maintained, 
that the mission work of other denominations 
was not being benefited to the extent that was 
commonly thought, by these vast educational 
appendages. This conviction has of late 
seemed to him to amount to a certainty. But 
now it is whispered that the Baptist denomina- 
tion is to try this method that has been so 
futilely tried by others. Are we to learn noth- 
ing by the experience of our brethren? Are 
Baptists afraid to follow the teachings of God's 
Word, and leave the results with Him? 


“ONLY A POOR OLD MAN.” 
REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D. D. 


A LETTER has just been sent to the Helping 
Hand which it is hoped may interest its readers. 
The subject is ‘‘Only a Poor Old Woman,” 
and the purpose is to show what a witness for 
the truth a poor old woman may be. The case 
is all the more interesting because of the answer 
it furnishes to an ill-weighed criticism on the 
comparatively small value of this class of con- 
verts. ‘Only alot of poor old women!” said 
the critic, who, in his own human wisdom, was 
sure he had found a shrewder way. ‘‘ We go 
in for the boulders,” he said, this referring to the 
plan of picking out a few choice young men, 
and training them to a high degree of culture, 
and then depending on them to move China. 
Now, that is all very well. The young men are 
to be sought after and trained, but the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth. Many fine young 
fellows,— and they can be named by dozens 
and scores, and even hundreds,— do not turn 
out so well as the missionary who called them 
had expected. They have gone off with their 
fine education lavished upon them at mission 
expense, and have given themselves wholly to 
their personal interests, and the disappointed 
missionary has to include them in his list of 
*‘losing investments.” On the other hand, 
now as in apostolic times, God often chooses 
the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty; and that poor old woman proved a 
better witness for God than our good brother 
of the higher education plan ever dreamed of. 


Now here is another case — that of ‘‘a poor 
old man,” here at this Jio Pheng station, where 
Mr. Foster and myself now are. His picture is 
full in mind, just as he sat through the long 
service of Sabbath forenoon. He is eighty-two 
years old, and is very thin and wasted,— a mere 
old, worn-out frame of a human being. He is 
dull of sight, and hard of hearing, and feeble in 
step, and he looks as though the wind would 
blow him over. His teeth are nearly all gone. 
and the few that are left are not paired off ina 
manner to be most useful to him. The day is 
warm, and yet he has on all his clothes, bag- 
ging about him, tucked in here and there to 
help keep the red currents of his life moving 
through the veins by retaining all the warmth 
they can generate. And sucha suit of clothes! 
We had the curiosity to enter into a little spec- 
ulation with one of our preachers as to their 
present value, if they should be thrown upon 
the market; and here is the estimate the 
preacher gives: Old shoes, worth, say, 4 cents; 
stockings, made of cheap cotton cloth and 
coming up to the knees, to serve as a dress gar- 
ment, 6 cents; a faded, very dingy, discolored 
pair of pantaloons of thin cotton, 1o cents; an 
undercoat, next his body, about 12 cents; an 
outside coat, partly of wool, very much the 
worse for the ravages of time and the depreda- 
tions of moths, 20 cents; an old hat of very 
ancient date, all frayed out around the rim, 4 
cents; making a grand total of 56 cents for 
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the entire wardrobe. This is about the rough 
estimate given by another in addition to the 
preacher, who thought they might be worth 600 
cash, or about 60 cents. Solomon Levi of 
Chatham Street would probably advance Io 
cents on the entire suit. We want to give this 
information to show how really and truly he 
comes in the category of ‘‘poor old men,” 
seemingly of no sort of consequence or influ- 
ence, and all the more because he cannot read, 
and never has been anything but a very com- 
mon sort of a laboring man—one among a 
thousand thousands. And yet what an instru- 
ment of good that man has been. He used to 
go around as a pedler, and everywhere he 
went he witnessed for his Master. Nine miles 
from here is a station, with the beginning of 
which this old man had a great deal to do. His 
faithful testimony led to the conversion of aman 
who is now the leader and the preacher of that 
place. 

Then another man, who is now a missionary 
colporter, was also arrested by his earnestness, 
and then some others, and through these, 
again, still others, till there is now there a 
church of thirty members, composed of most 
promising material. And still another village 
has had a start, and quite recently some eight 
or ten persons have been awakened by the 
seed-corn scattered by him. One of these was 
an opium smoker. He came out to Swatow, 
and, with the help of Dr. Scott, resolutely broke 
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off his opium habit, and then went home and 
cut up his idols, and committed them to the 
flames. None of these are yet baptized. A 
fierce feeling of bitterness has been aroused 
against them, and they are now passing through 
the fire themselves. When the old man heard 
of their trouble, his heart was moved, and he 
was about to go and see if he could help them. 
The brothers held him back. He could do noth- 
ing, they said, and the angry villages had vowed 
vengeance unto blood upon the man who should 
dare to step in. He could not stand much of 
a blow, and they might kill him, and so they 
warned him. The old man was as courageous 
as Paul, and said it did not matter if they did 
kill him; he had not long to live anyhow. 
Had they not convinced him that his going 
would have only increased the risk of the per- 
secuted brother, he would have gone though 
he might know he would never come out 
alive. 

And so after all what a blessed old man he 
is! They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars forever. A bright and 
shining crown awaits such heroes. Would 
that the Lord would give us more such ‘‘ poor 
old men” and ‘‘ poor old women,” ready to 
witness for Him, even though they are of no 
repute in the make-up of social life. 

This old brother was baptized by Mr. McKib- 
ben, and it will be a great joy to him to know 
how good and faithful he has continued. 


DvRING a visit in Guntur, we heard very pe- 
culiar music, and going outside of the house we 
saw a procession of Telugus, bearing on their 
shoulders what seemed to be a small idol- 
house. On inquiry, however, we learned 
that it was a funeral procession, and that the 
body of an old man who had died only a few 
hours ago was being borne to the grave. Curi- 
Osity led me to follow the procession. 

On arriving at the burning and burial ground, 
the bearers deposited the strange bier at one 
side of the open grave. This bier was a frame- 
work of split bamboos, firmly tied on two long 
sticks. Three of the sides and the top had 
been covered with a red cloth. On the top of 


this structure an idol was tied. This idol was 
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made by tying two sticks in the shape of a 
cross, and fixing lemons at the end of each stick. 
The sticks were covered with saffron-colored 
cloth, and the lemons bore the marks the Hin- 
dus wear on their foreheads in honor of their 
gods. 

One side of the bier was open, and the corpse 
was exposed to view. It was tied ina sitting 
position, and had been painted very elaborately. 
The whole body was covered with the ashes of 
burnt cows’ dung. The Brahman priest now 
sprinkled some holy water around the grave, 
and then the corpse was untied and deposited 
in the grave, the head lying to the south. Not 
even a mat was spread in the grave for the body 
to lie upon. All cloths were removed from the 
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body, and while the musicians were playing 
their ear-rending tunes the burial ceremonies 
proper took place. 

Some twigs from a shrub growing close by 
were thrown on the body ; and then the son, the 
chief mourner, stepped forward, and while the 
Brahman said prayers.and poured holy water 
on his hands, he deposited thrice some green 
leaves and clods of earth in the grave. All this 
time incense was being burnt in an earthen 
vessel. After the earth had been filled in, the 
chief mourner, the son of the deceased, came 
carrying a potof water on his shoulder. Tak- 
ing his stand at the head of the grave, another 
one of the mourners took a sharp stone and 
knocked a hole in the side of the pot. While 
this one stream of water was flowing, the son 
walked around the grave, letting the water fall 
upon it. Thereupon a second hole was made 
in the pot, and with two streams flowing a sec- 
ond circuit was made, and after a third hole had 
been made the third and last round of the 
grave was made. Then the pot was thrown on 
the ground. 

This breaking of the water-pot certainly is a 
very ancient custom. Although the Vaish- 
navites, i. e., the devotees of Vishnu, who can 
be recognized by the mark of a trident on their 
foreheads, burn their dead, excepting those of 
this sect who wear the lingam, the emblem of 
Siva, who are buried, the water-pot must never- 
theless be borne around the funeral pyre and 
broken after the third circuit. Perhaps there is 
an allusion to a similar custom in the last chap- 
ter of Ecclesiastes. 

When these ceremonies had been com- 
pleted, tobacco leaves were produced, and 
all the male members began to smoke. There 
was only one female present; she was the 
daughter of the deceased, and had to stand 
aside. Apparently all she had to do was to 
carry home the cloths that had been thrown 
around the deceased. The Brahman priest 
politely offered me a cigarette, asking me to 
join in the funeral smoke, saying that the 
Hindus expect every male present at the burial 
to smoke. Of course I refused, but asked him, 
‘* Why do yousmoke?” ‘*Oh, I do not know; 
it has been the custom with us, our forefathers 
did it, and we do as they did and as our holy 
books tell us todo.” I presume the smoking is 
a worship of fire, and as it seems to me, at this 
burial there was a threefold worship of earth, 
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water and fire. Not a tear was shed, nota 
sign of sadness was shown. It seemed more 
like a wedding than a funeral. While the men 
were smoking I asked them, ‘* Where is the 
soul of the deceased?” 

‘*How do we know?” they replied; ‘we 
presume it is in the other world!” 

** Yes, my friends, it is in the other world. 
Your holy books, as well as the Christian’s, 
however, teach us that there are two places in 
the other world —heaven and hell. The im- 
portant question for each one of us is, ‘ Where 
will my soul be when I die?’ Did you ever 
think of this?” I asked. 

**No; how can we know?” the Brahman 
said: ‘* but we must now take leave. Salaam, 
sir!” 

‘** Salaam, but before you go I want to say, 
you must believe in Jesus or else you will go to 
hell. If you believe in your idols and serve them, 
you are transgressing the laws of the Holy God, 
and He will punish you; but if you believe in 
Jesus, you will know where your soul will be 
after your death!” 

“Yes, yes, that is all very good for the 
white people. Christianity is a good religion 
for you, but Brahmanism is the religion for us 
black people. But, sir, I mustgo. To-morrow 
we come again and worship the idol that we 
now take away, but our ceremonies for this day 
are finished. Salaam!” 

We in America have beautiful cemeteries. 
Thousands of dollars are spent to make the 
graveyard ‘‘ God’s acre,” but the Hindu burn- 
ing and burial ground is a place of horrors. 
Human skulls and bones are strewn around 
promiscuously with the bones of dogs, buffaloes 
and other animals. The corpses of little 
children are only buried a foot deep or so, as 
one can see the holes burrowed by jackals, 
and the half-devoured remains of some poor 
little sufferer. A moment's reflection will show 
us how much we have to be thankful for in 
lands where we can have a Christian burial! 


I say, without any hesitation, that when inter- 
esting foreign missions are maintained in 4 
church to the normal point, all other activities 
and agencies at home will go of themselves and 
as things of course ; while if there be a lack of 
devotion to that noble enterprise, nothing else 
will be prosecuted with either enthusiasm or 
success. — Dr. W’. M. Taylor. 
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[We take the following from Mr. Lapsley’s 
journal in Zhe Missionary (Southern Presby- 
terian). It is good to see what others think of 
our missionary work on the Congo. — Ep. ] 

Summing up the character of the Congo 
natives, they are cheerful, sociable, courteous, 
rather liberal in friendship, but expecting 
exactly equal liberality in return; remarkably 
shrewd, and, while not either truthful or 
honest, yet unsophisticated and charmingly 
fresh. To this must be added, however, all 
the darker traits of heathenism, bloody cruelty, 
gross immorality, drunkenness and _ slavish 
superstition. 

SuCCEss OF CONGO MIssIONS.—Twoat least 
of the Congo Mission stations deserve to be 
classed among the miracles of modern mis- 
sions— Banza Manteke and Lukunga. At 
Banza Manteke there are 300 church members 
and over, living in about twenty-eight villages, 
some of them as far as sixteen miles away. 
Almost all the people call themselves Christians 
now, though not all by any means have been 
received and baptized. The church building 
given by the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, 
Boston (Dr. A. J. Gordon’s), was brought in 
sections on the members’ heads from Tundwa, 
fifty miles away. It is of gray corrugated iron, 
with plain benches inside, seating 600 people, 
and full every other Sunday (communion days). 
The people give ‘‘ of their substance.” Two of 
their baskets (in which the women carry great 
loads) are carried around every Sunday, and 
are brought up the aisles, loaded with strings 
of blue beads and handkerchiefs. Mr. Ingham 
is trying to train to large giving. They gave 
something towards sending to England one of 
their number who had the strange ‘sleeping 
sickness,” which has carried off so many of 
them. What an advance for the chief and 
people to give their consent that if he were not 
cured the doctors might examine his body! Of 
Course he would have died if he had remained 
in Africa, but it was no little thing for the man 
himself thus to give his body for the future 
good ofhis people. Here the invariable law of 
mission work, that civilization naturally follows 
Christianization, has been exemplified. In 
many things the people are greatly improved, 
and this, although the missionaries have avoided 
teaching “minor morals” to any extent, lest 
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the native confound them with spiritual life — 
often done in Africa! Yet they have learned 
to make four-post bedsteads, square timbers 
and saw planks, make chests of drawers, tables, 
etc.,—all this since the great ingathering. 

Lukunga interested me still more than Banza 
Manteke. We were only one night at Banza 
Manteke, and over two weeks at Lukunga. 
I give a specimen day at Lukunga, also an 
account of a Sunday there, which will afford 
the best idea of the work of the mission. 

A SPECIMEN WEEK-Day.— Fan. 28.— We 
are awakened at 6 o’clock, and have a cup of 
coffee ; breakfast is at 8.30. We kneel together 
after breakfast, and immediately Mr. Hoste 
orders a bell rung, which continues fifteen min- 
utes, while Mr. Hoste walks with his Bible in 
hand by the river-side. Then prayers in the 
chapel are led by him; a daily service follows, 
in which Mr. Hoste seeks most earnestly to win 
the souls of the carriers that drop in, — some- 
times as many as 150 a day, — with some of the 
women from the town, and a score of boys and 
girls attached to the station. Half an hour is 
thus spent in ardent prayer, direct, pointed talk, 
and hearty singing, in which the people joim 
lustily. 

Then all hands to work, which is just now 
house building. A good many of the mis- 
sionaries teach all morning. Dinner is at 1 
o'clock, after which rest until 3 p.m. School 
again from 3 to 5 P.M.; supper at 6.30. Im- 
mediately after supper, Mr. Hoste has prayers 
with the boys, and Mr. Ricketts with the girls. 
Standing outside enjoying the cool moonlight, 
we can hear these two meetings here, and from 
the several villages near, other meetings by the 
native Christians—a general incense of praise 
from the whole region day and night. In the 
villages here, and some ten or more miles away, 
regular services are held. 

A SABBATH AT LUKUNGA. — Fanuary 29 
(Sunday).— At 11 A.M. meeting is held in the 
long, white-washed mud chapel. A stream of 
people had been passing in that direction for 
some time before. Mr. Hoste announced and 
raised a hymn, which the boys heartily carried. 
As there are hardly a hundred hymns in “ Ki- 
Kongo,” all or most are quite familiar to the 
congregation. Mr. Hoste prayed with much 


fervor, then another hymn, and prayer by 
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Luwawa, the native evangelist. Another hymn, 
and Mr. Hoste read the promise in John xiv., 
that Jesus will manifest himself to us, and 
spoke on it about seventeen minutes. Then 
Luwawa rose, with one foot on the bench and 
body twisting nervously around. He began 
slowly, but soon caught fire, got his foot down, 
and his hands in use and tongue loose. He 
spoke as if his life depended on it; not in rant- 
ing style, not very loud, but in a hot stream of 
emphatic words; and his eyes back under his 
forehead burnt like coals. 

In the afternoon a similar service ; 
same congregation, with about 150 from neigh- 
boring villages; even distant ones sent con- 
tingents. The low, rough benches were pretty 
well filled. Men with clean cloth about the 
shoulders and another about the loins, some 
stripped to the waist; women with bare 
shoulders and one large cloth to the knees — a 
strange congregation of believers met for the 
communion. Yet quiet, attentive, well be- 
haved, though some eyes wandered, and some 
did like Eutychus in the warm room. The 
bread broken was the country bread, guanga. 

It is very inspiring to see these fruits of work 
done in the past, and still more to know that it 
as going on steadily. There are three villages 
particularly where the converts testify daily, 
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and the question is in all minds; not but 
what there is still opposition. This very even- 
ing Mr. Ricketts came in from a trip outside, 
and reported a struggle to get a hearing. All 
left the village for the bushes when he came, 
but he called to them that he would not go 
away, but would spend the day and night there 
waiting for them; so they gave in presently, 
and he had at last an attentive audience. They 
gave as the reason for their unwillingness to 
hear him, that the gospel is the cause of the 
sun’s great heat nowadays, parching the land, 
and killing everything by degrees. 

I conclude this with Mr. Hoste’s advice as 
to mission work, which will apply in other 
places besides the Congo: Expect men to be 
converted, trust the power of the gospel and 
the coming of the Holy Spirit; then stick to 
your place, and preach always wherever they 
will listen. Teach each new convert to testify; 
they make the ablest evangelists to send to 
every village that will take one. Be patient 
with the errors and ignorance of new converts 
and the endless ‘“ palavers” arising in church 
work. 

These counsels, coming from a man who 
has seen in the last three years a transforma- 
tion worthy of the apostolic era, may well be 
pondered. 


A NEW CHURCH. 
REV. JOHN E. CUMMINGS, HENZADA, BURMA. 


WE have just organized at Sagagyi, thirty 
miles down the Irrawaddy from Henzada, and 
on the opposite side of the river, a Burman 
church of twenty-one members that has an 
interesting history. Twenty-five years or more 
ago, a Burman, Ko Pote Keh, from the king’s 
domains, was converted and baptized by the 
Rev. Mr. Kincaid, missionary at Prome. Sub- 
sequently he removed to Sagagyi, where, 
although he was the only Burman Christian, 
he did not give up his faith, but regularly 
attended worship with the Karen Christians at 
their chapel, a mile away across the paddy 
field. The Karen pastor, Ko Kan Gyi, very 
considerately used to preach occasionally in 
Burmese, that the brother might be edified ; for 
subject to the incessant persecutions of a 
heathen wife at home and the daily annoy- 
ance of the heathen without, Ko Pote Keh 


needed the ministrations of gospel truth to 
keep him steadfast. So far did his heathen 
wife carry her persecutions that he was several 
times on the point of putting her away entirely; 
but he was constrained to keep her by the 
efforts of the Karen pastor, who more than 
once was arbitrator and peacemaker between 
them. 

Later, Ko Pote Keh and wife returned to 
Prome, and there the wife was converted 4 
few years ago. They returned to Sagagyi, and 
when the uprising following the capture of 
Thibaw took place in 1885 and 1886, maby 
people from Upper Burma came down, seek: 
ing refuge against the Dacoits in the less dis 
turbed parts of Lower Burma. Among them 
were some of Ko Pote Keh’s relatives, who 
came and lived near him. He and the Karen 
pastor, Ko Kan Gyi, aided by occasional help 
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from the missionaries and native preachers in 
Henzada, began work among them, with the 
result that several of them have been won to 
Christ, and a total of seventeen Burmans have 
been baptized in that place during the past two 
years. These, with the four previous Burman 
converts, united first with the Karen church 
nearest, the pastor often conducting worship 
in Burmese for the edification of the new con- 
verts. During the past six months, they have 
erected, at their own expense, a good perma- 
nent chapel, at a cost of Rs. 650. This is the 
more remarkable because none of them are 
wealthy, and none can command greater wages 
than one rupee a day, while several earn but 
half that. Having provided themselves with a 


chapel, they now feel strong enough to desire a 
church of their own; so they were organized 
into a church Friday, June 12. 

Their acting pastor, or leader, is Ko Pote Keh, 
the layman who has been most active and zeal- 
ous in the ingathering and upbuilding. He 
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has never received a salary from the mission, 
but has freely given himself to the work, with a 
zeal commendable to paid native preachers. 
While leader of the church, he does not stand 
in the way of calling a regular pastor who 
shall give his whole time to the work, 
whenever a suitable man can be found and the 
church feels able to undertake his support. 
Meanwhile the church will not go backward 
under the care of Ko Pote Keh. They have 
chosen a deacon and clerk, and are now plan- 
ning to finish the lower story of the chapel for 
a schoolroom. 

This church, the third now in my field, start- 
ing off so fresh and so fair, isa marked event of 
self-help among Burman Christians, and a 
notable example of what good work Karen 
pastors who have a mind to work for the 
heathen Burmans about them may, by the 
blessing of God, accomplish towards winning 
the Burmans to Christ. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
REV. S. W. HAMBLEN, SENDAI, JAPAN. 


THERE has recently appeared in the Yomiuri 

Shimbun, a daily secular paper of Tokyo, a 
series of articles on religions in Japan. One of 
the staff of that paper is their author. To 
quote the Japan Jail, which calls attention to 
these articles in a short note, Mr. Ito, the 
writer, ‘‘ thinks that Japan is about to become 
the battle-field of the various religions of the 
world, especially Christianity and Buddhism. 
He calls upon his countrymen to pay more 
serious attention to religious questions; for 
religion, in one form or another, is absolutely 
necessary to the welfare of human beings, and 
no nation can become great and prosperous 
without some strong religious faith. 
The ultimate result of the coming contest will 
be the formation ofa new religion, by uniting the 
best features of the various creeds now in exist- 
ence ; and the religion best suited to the national 
character and institutions of Japan will gain 
the victory.” Thus is voiced a feeling that is 
constantly gaining ground in Japan. She is 
Without a religion, and is casting about for one. 
What shall it be? 

There are before Japan, from which to choose, 
the religion of the Shintoist, the Buddhist, the 


Roman Catholic, the adherent of the Greek 
Church, the materialist, the infidel, and the 
Christian with its many sects and creeds. 
From these the future religion of Japan is to be 
formed, and the process of discrimination and 
selection is now already begun. It is pre- 
eminently the time for Christians to be prayer- 
ful and consecrated to missions in Japan. 
Money, men and prayer—all the fruit of un- 
wavering faith— must be devoted to Japan 
would we see her a Christian nation. 

The present mood of Japanese Christians is to 
build up their own Christianity from the Bible 
itself, and to cast to one side the creeds and 
dogmas of the established denominations of 
the West. Thus the nationalistic feeling of 
‘* Japan for the Japanese ” is bearing good fruit, 
in causing Japanese Christians to go to the 
Bible, and that only, for the foundations of 
their faith. The result will be a_ biblical 
Christianity. The fundamental beliefs and the 
rites and ceremonies of Japanese Christianity 
will be those of the Bible, and those alone. 
This movement, so lately established among 
the Christian leaders of this land, is one full of 
encouragement rather than discouragement; is 
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one for which to be thankful, rather than one 
which should be feared ; is one to be forwarded 
in every way, rather than one to be hindered in 
the least. Baptists especially can glory in this 
tendency, and heartily throw their strength 
into it, and pray for its extended spread. The 
writer of the articles above referred to does not 
hazard an opinion as to what religion is best 
adapted to Japanese characteristics and institu- 
tions, but who hesitates as to what religion that 
is ? And who doubts, with the present tendency 
among Japanese Christians, the character of 
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the Christianity that will find a home in these 
isles? Now is the crisis. This work has been 
left to earthen vessels. Will they prove faith- 
ful to their trust ? Let men and women conse- 
crate themselves to the work of the Lord, and 
give their sons and their daughters and their 
money; but above all, let ceaseless, importu- 
nate prayer ascend to God’s throne that His 
Holy Spirit may baptize His children in Japan. 
This is the only hope for Christianity in this 
Sunrise Kingdom. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 


Rev. W. F. Armstrong. 
Lonpon, Aug. 26, 1891. 

BEFORE leaving Burma, I saw to the removing of 
Mrs. Judson’s grave, and the putting up around it of 
a neat iron railing. The sacred dust is now safe 
from the encroachments of the sea. The associa- 
tions of the grave have not been disturbed; it is 
still in the quiet of the cliff, dotted here and there 
with Hopia trees, so familiar to the minds of lovers 
of missions the world over. 


The Burman Mission. 
Rev. J. E. Case. 
Myincyan, Aug. 24, 1891. 
IN the last three months I have made two preach- 
ing-tours in the district —one of twenty-six and one 
of thirteen days. The first time I went down the 
river by steamer to Gwaybin, and came back by 


land, keeping nearer the river this time than I did . 


last cold season, I have just returned from my last 
trip, which was to the north. Most of the villages 
visited this season I have never reached before. If 
I should try to reach each village near here once a 
year, I should not be able to get very far from 
home. I found the same reception on these trips 
as formerly; the people in good numbers listened 
to my words, and in many cases seemed much inter- 
ested. Some would, I think, like to be Christians 
were it not for fear of ridicule; but that is very hard 
for a Burman to endure. 

While at home I have been preaching about the 
city and in the neighboring villages. Our Sunday 
services continue to be quite well attended, and 
sometimes as many as sixty or seventy come to the 
temperance meeting Tuesday evenings. Mrs. Case 
feels encouraged in her work for the soldiers, as 


some have recently turned to the Lord. A Burman 
young man who has been with us for some time, and 
seemed a very promising Christian, has gone back 
to a Buddhist monastery, and put on the yellow robe 
of a priest again, much to our regret and sorrow. 

I am exceedingly interested in the work which 
the Karens are doing for the Burmans in the Ran- 
goon, Maubin and Henzada fields. It is the only 
encouraging feature I can see about the Burman 
work. That chapel built by the Burmans for them- 
selves near Henzada is to me a far more interesting 
object than the Memorial Chapel in Mandalay. I 
believe that has been brought about more through 
the effect of the Karen example than their preach- 
ing. 

Mrs. M. B. Ingalls. 
TuHoncze, Aug. 3, 1891. 

Ir is now just three months since I returned, and 
I have been as busy as possible in arranging my 
plans of work, and sending out thesmen and women 
into the districts; and as soon as the heavy rain is 
over, I shall begin my jungle trips. I find the 
heathen people have grown strong in their religion, 
which I think is on account of the settlement of 
people from other places, who have come to live 
near the railroad as merchants, and have pushed 
the farmers back into the fields. It is Lent with 
the Buddhist priests, so I have not seen many of 
my old friends; but one has made good progress in 
our doctrines, which have been followed up by 
the friendship of Miss Evans and the preachers, and 
he is now a candidate for baptism. While the Buddh- 
ists are strong in all their customs, God’s power 
has been working in the hearts of some, and two 
were baptized here a few days ago, and seven oF 
eight will come forward next Sunday. 

One new jungle school has been established, 
and this week we have set a light in another place, 
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where one of our boys has a school. All my Bible 
pictures and curios come in to aid us in various 
ways, and I thank all my friends for their gifts. I 
hope no one will feel hurt because I do not write 
to them. If I do write many letters besides my 
business ones, I must neglect the work they are 
praying for me to do. I have many kinds of work, 
and it must be done if we prosper. Where there 
is no male missionary, there is much to do besides 
preach, pray and sing. We had an instance of this 
not long since. 

A large company of heathen tried to force the 
cofin of one of our Christians for a heathen 
funeral. For several hours I held the key of the 
funeral car in my hand, and talked to the infuriated 
mob, while Miss Evans and a preacher travelled off 
in the dark rains to obtain aid from the English 
police. At 9 o’clock we succeeded, with the help 
of the English officials, in getting the body to the 
house of the widow; and we had a Christian 
funeral, and meetings for two days; and then we 
heard they were to force the body from us, even 
though we should reach the grave. Then again 
the English officials helped us, and we had a quiet 
burial. If these people had been alone, they would 
have been overcome by the heathen, who would 
have managed the station-master. As it is, it wasa 
hard and trying time for us; but we have shown 
the people that two women can maintain the rights 
of the Christians, and our dear departed brother 
has been laid in our cemetery. 

Government has taken up all the lands at 
Leppadan, and we must look after the homes of 
our people, and our garden and chapels, and we 
hear the lands of Thongze are also brought into 
their proposed plan; so we have many kinds of 
work to do. My rest-house was to be in the chapel 
garden at Leppadan, and I must select another 
place, and where? I must be cautious, for govern- 
ment cannot pay the full price of our expenditures. 

August 16.—I told youa few days ago about the 
ordination of Preacher Ko Bah. To-day I had the 
Joy of seeing him baptize seven persons — four Bur- 
man men and three Burman girls. One of the men 
was once a pupil in the Thongze mission school, 
two are from Buddhist ranks, and the other an ex- 
Buddhist priest. It is twelve years since I first used 
to read and talk with the proud priest. Then he 
would not sit on the level with me nor take a tract 
from my hand. He read, and at last cast off his 
sacred robes, and took a wife, and settled down as 
a blacksmith, and he tried to conform to some of 
the Buddhist customs; but the truth had taken hold 
of him, and before I went to America, he said he 
had renounced idols, and was without a God. 
Miss Evans gave him a pair of spectacles which I 
had Sent out, and she and the preachers kept up the 
friendship. God has watered the seed sowing of 
wre and now we have the joy of seeing him con- 

ess his faith in Christ. As he had been a public 

reacher in his former religion, he was not timid 
the other candidates, and his testimony at the 
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church examination was most interesting. It was 
not so wonderful to hear him make the comparisons 
between the two systems, but a subdued assent went 
from many hearts when he answered my question 
about his feelings toward the Buddhist priests. 
‘“*Oh,” he said, “I do not feel as they do; they 
would like to beat me and call me bad names, but 
my heart goes out toward these proud, ignorant 
friends, and I take every opportunity of telling them 
about this sure way to heaven. They revile me, but 
I have no heart to say one harsh word in reply. 
Oh, if they will only believe on Christ as their Sav- 
iour.” “This is a good evidence,” said the deacon 
of the church, and the vote went up for him. 

Please tell my friends that the bundle of spectacles 
given me and sent to me are of great use, and some 
day I may dedicate a “ Spectacle book” to them if 
I can get the spare time to copy my notes. 

I am now off to Leppadan. I shall miss the 
hearty hand-shake of the good old preacher who 
died a few weeks ago, and I shall think of the treas- 
ured-up American incidents I had for him. Ah, 
and I shall live in the new chapel; but the man who 
built it will not be there to greet me and form other 
plans for the cause. His pilgrimage is ended, and 
I saw his remains laid away in our burial-ground. 
In our home I miss our Laura, and change and 
vacant spots meet me everywhere. I shall meet the 
Christians again, but what of these heathen 
friends whom I have loved and known for many 
years? It is slow progress for our cause among the 
Buddhists here, but I am glad that my life and 
strength can be spent for them, and I think the 
Burman missionaries all feel the same on this 
subject. 

In Burma the rain is very heavy in some places, 
and very light in others, and there is some fear for 
the rice crop. ’ 


Che Raren Mission. 
Rev. A, V. B. Crumb. 
Touncoo, Aug. 24, 1Sat. 

Daily Preaching.—I have a good number of 
the best youth of the district in the school, who are 
here to get all we can givethem. This is the centre 
of the district, and many come to us for help in 
various ways; so ifa man can do anything for the 
people anywhere, he can do it here. Many of the 
scholars are studying for the ministry, and will soon 
return to their people, and scatter among their 
people every seed we can get time and strength to 
give them. I have never done more faithful 
preaching than I am doing daily in my classes. I 
do not know how it is with other missionaries, but 
I have daily all the opportunities to work for Christ 
that my time and strength will allow. 

Tours.—As soon as it is possible to commence 
the travelling season, I leave for the hills; within 
an hour and a half I reach a Karen village, the 
next day another, and so on day after day for 
months; and one village needs what I can do for 
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it as much as another. If the gospel is ever brought 
to the people of Karennee, it must be done by 
the natives. The missionary has only two legs, so 
he cannot go everywhere at once. We must have 
the help of these native pastors; we must have a 
good school for the young men and women in the 
churches. If these churches and schools are left to 
run themselves, we shall not have either. I spend 
as little time as possible among the churches, but it 
will not do to neglect them entirely. This year I 
visited a number of them, and asked them to in- 
crease their contributions for mission and school 
work; and they responded cheerfully, and brought 
in at the association Rs. 2,600 instead of Rs. 1,400, 
which was the amount they contributed last year. 
I think this next year we shall get Rs. 3,000 for the 
same object. 

This year we have made some changes in the 
teaching staff in the town school, and have re- 
organized the school in all its parts. We have en- 
rolled thirty more scholars than last year, and I 
think the school is doing better work than it has 
done. The government inspector of schools was 
here a few weeks ago, and seemed much pleased at 
the progress the school was making. 


ASSAM. 


The Haga Mission. 
Mrs. E. W. Clark. 
Mo tune, June 24, 1891, 

The Manipur disaster and the excitement and 
alarm at Kohima have not in the least disturbed us, 
save in our sympathy for the sufferers. The un- 
favorable news of “ Molung” must have come from 
another village of the same name to the east of us, 
which threatened trouble. All about us has been 
peaceable and quiet. To a mission family living 
anywhere in this tribe, we do not apprehend the 
least personal danger. The time is past, we trust, 
of daily and nightly watches at our village gates — 
of the constant uncertainty when a village would be 
laid in ashes by the enemy, or heads carried away 
to enrich a neighbor’s skull-house. A loving Father 
has kindly watched over us all these years. But a 
family, to come to these hills, must be prepared to 
“ rough it ”—must be willing to forego the pleasures 
and comforts of civilization, to be isolated socially 
for months in succession. They must accept for 
their home a shelter from the storm and wind, and 
not be dependent upon bric-a-brac to make their 
home, but find their society in each other and their 
great joy in winning souls to Christ; building up 
from this rude material Christian characters, and 
laying foundations for Christian institutions. Who 
hath higher aims or a more noble ambition? 
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INDIA. 


The Telugu Mlission. 
Rev. R. Maplesden. 


SECUNDERABAD, July 29, 1891. 

At last there isa most hopeful outlook in the 
Secunderabad field. In our eastern district, at 
Bhonagheer, Aler and Pemberty, many are asking 
for baptism. We are moving slowly as to baptizing 
them, as we want them to be well grounded in the 
Word of God first. Brother Chute is still baptizing 
caste Sudras. The other day Brother Friesen 
received a letter signed by representatives from 
thirty villages, asking him to come and visit them, 
teach them, and baptize them. Give us a few 
years’ time and the reinforcements we ask, and we 
will have an Ongole blessing in the Deccan. It 
is coming, we all most thoroughly believe. 

August 25.— In the Nizam’s dominions there 
is a peculiar and special opening for medical mission 
work, The Nizam’s government, outside of Hydera- 
bad City and Secunderabad, employs no European or 
Eurasian doctors. Inthe large towns there are a few 
small hospitals in charge of Mohammedan Aakems 
who, with a smattering of English, have picked up a 
few ideas of Western medicine. The people generally 
have but little confidence in these native quacks, 
and prefer at all times to receive treatment from us 
non-professional missionaries. This being the case, 
you can imagine what would be the influence of a 
graduated American medical missionary. 

I have already written of the quiet opposition 
which missions are receiving from this Mohammedan 
government. A medical mission would, in my 
opinion, just now help much to remove prejudice 
and convince these Mohammedans that our mission 
has really a benevolent object in view. 

I believe a medical mission would give prestige 
to our mission, open up the way for the spread of 
the gospel, and, in fact, with the right kind of man, 
prove a real solid evangelistic work. 


CHINA. 
The Eastern China Mission. 
J. R. Goddard. 
Nincpo, Sept. 3, 1891. 

You will be glad to know that we have had seven 
baptisms in August — one at the North Gate Church, 
Ningpo, three at Si-u, and three at Kong-keo. 
Notwithstanding the rumors and excitement of 
the past summer, the work goes on, and we are 
hoping for yet larger measures of success. 


J. S. Grant, M.D. 
Ninopo, July 28, 159t- 
WE are having much to encourage us in the 
work. Last Friday I went to Nying Kong-gy1a0, 
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as the following Sunday was communion. We had 

a fair audience, but the most encouraging part was 
that they sat through the preaching. The preacher 
spoke very hopefully of two men and two women, 
and thought they would soon be asking for baptism. 
Already one of the women is showing by her work 
that she is changed, as she usually brings a neigh- 
bor or two with her, and the love of Christ is the 
subject most always on her mind. I saw about 
. forty patients, each of whom remained through a 
short talk. God grant that in trying to have their 
bodies healed, they may come to love the great 
Physician. 


JAPAN. 
Rev. A. A. Bennett. 
Yoxouama, Sept. 7, 1891. 

I THINK that God is already graciously answering 
the thousands of prayers that were offered for the 
out-pouring of the Holy Spirit on Japan. One 
could scarcely have been present at the closing ses- 
sions of our late conference, without having such a 
belief aroused and strengthened. My recent jour- 
ney in the Island of Yezo convinced me of it. To 
very briefly refer to some of the things that most 
deeply impressed me,—the tears that rolled down, 
and the prayers that went up, in our lighthouse 
meeting at Esan, the earnestness with which all the 
inmates of the house at Akkeshi listened for the 
first time when conversation, commenced about a 
bear festival, was changed into a talk about the 
trueGod; the apparent earnestness with which 
some on the same steamer with me entered into con- 
versation about the only Saviour of the world; the 
rapidity with which faith and experience seemed to 
have matured in those for whom the faithful Mrs. 
Carpenter and her co-laborers have been working 
at Nemuro, and unexpected applications and fitness 
for baptism there found; the approachableness of 
the native captain on the returning steamer, and 
his after interest, and pledge to read the Testament ; 
an interesting conversation with a stranger met at 
Nakahama, on the subject of personal faith in 
Christ; a request from fellow-passengers in the 
Stage that I preach to them while we were on the 
toad, and the conversation that followed the ser- 
mon so gladly given and so much extended; — each 
and all of these surprised me with their evidence 
that an unseen Power is even now at work, and that 

Is even now sending us blessings, the magni- 
tude of which we have not yet waked to measure. jI 


might write a long letter about my short stay at 
Nemuro, and fill it with interesting incidents that 


show what faithful work has long been going on 
ere, and how God is now blessing the workers 


with a rich harvest; but perhaps you will hear di- 
rectly from them. 
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The Gongs Mission. 
Rev. H. Richards. 


Banza MANTEKE, July 13, 1891. 

Training School.—Mr. Harvey came here on 
the 16th, and commenced work at once, and the 
‘‘Banza Manteke Training School” is now a fact. 
We commence with six students, so there is plenty 
of room to grow. The absolute necessity for such 
an institution is more and more felt by those who 
understand the stage of our work. The work here 
has suffered damage for the lack of workers, even 
among the converts. To carry on aggressive work 
we must have more helps. We find that our best 
evangelists are those who have learned to read the 
portions of God’s Word translated into their lan- 
guage. We have four village schools, and three of 
our students were the teachers; and now the diffi- 
culty is to find teachers for those schools. To illus- 
trate our condition, I may mention that at a dis- 
tance of three hours’ walk, at a place called Kete, 
we have a large number of church members, and 
they are struggling to learn to read and write; but 
there is not among them one who is able to teach, 
and it is impossible for them to come to the station 
school regularly. What is urgently needed for 
these people is a teacher. They are very earnest 
Christians, and have a good schoolhouse and 
regular meetings among themselves, but no one to 
teach them. Similar conditions exist at other 
places. Could you send us some women or men to 
do this work? If wecan help the natives fora 
few years, they will afterwards be able to help them- 
selves. Do send help if you can. 

The people in this district are nearly all porters, 
and get good pay for it; that is, from the African 
standpoint. Owing to the thousands of carriers 
passing up and down, food has become scarce and 
expensive. Mrs. Richard’s school is increasing 
in numbers, and yesterday she had 150 at the 
Sunday school. The people are being stirred, and 
we are, I believe, on the verge of another revival. 


Rev. T. H. Hoste. 
LukunGa, Aug. 7, 1891. 

I aM happy to be able to report continued bless- 
ing on our work this year; the number of baptisms 
has reached 127, and the next two Sundays I ex- 
pect to be baptizing again. The building of the 
chapel is going on nicely under Mr. Ricketts’ care. 
I am glad to say Mrs. Claflin and Miss Gordon are 
coming here; the latter will run our printing press. 
Mr. Ricketts is making a sugar mill; and we intend, 
D. V., to raise up a sugar-raising industry. 
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Lukunga ought to be a centre of education. 
We are only two days’ journey from the railway, and 
we have an outpost there; but here we have scores 
of lads desiring a higher education — Christian lads, 
whom I intend to be missionaries. My ultimate 
aim is to make Lukungaa missionary depot to send 
missionaries all over Africa. This is our scheme 
here. I hope in fifteen years’ time, by God’s grace, 
that we shall be sending missionaries out from our 
own Lukunga Baptist Missionary Union. 


Mr. J. H. Camp. 
STANLEY Poot, July 29, 1891. 

AFTER a very pleasant voyage up to Lolanga, 
I returned on Monday, the 27th, with the steamer 
loaded with timber and lumber and white marl and 
some kaolin. We had a very pleasant trip, except 
the meeting of a few storms, which must always be 
met, with more or less danger; but we rode them all 
safely, and only had a few rivets loosened owing to 
the thin and weak condition of the hulk, which I 
will try to replace just as soon as it can be done 
with the help at hand. 


Rev. F. C. Gleichman. 
LEoPOLDVILLE, July 2, 1891. 

It would do your heart good if you could see the 
thousands of bricks our boys have made under the 
supervision and instruction of Dr. Sims. We need 
a brick press very badly. If we had one, we could 
give the boys more schooling. A brick press will 
cost about £15. Dr. Sims has built a brick kiln, 
and is going to burn brick tiles for floor and roof. 
I believe now that all houses should be built with 
native material largely, which if done would lessen 
the transport expense a great deal. 

July 28. — We have at least eight boys now that 
feel the grace of the Lord in their hearts; and as 
far as can be seen, there is a decided evidence in 
favor. They are very prompt with their evening 
services in several of their houses, and on the whole 
there is a good healthful spirit about the station. 
Next Monday the school will begin again, after four 
weeks’ vacation. I start the school with rather 
good encouragement —six boys, besides two that 
are teachers. All are fairly good readers in Congo; 
I do not teach English at all. This is good, con- 
sidering some of them have been here but a short 
time, and will leave us as soon as their year is up, 
unless we can persuade them to stay longer. Most 
of the boys here are paid boys for work, and come 
from Manyanga. 

Most of the boys understand writing on slates, 
but now I shall start a new writing class with copy- 
books; these are home-made, and the copy is writ- 
ten in Congo by one of the boys. New benches 
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and writing-desks are being made by the carpenter, 
and slates and new copying-books will soon be here; 
so very soon our school will be in full swing again. 
Our work here on the station is encouraging alto- 
gether, and I am glad to see progression. 


Rev. A. Billington. 
Bwemaa, June 23, 1891. 


Encouraging. — Two boys came quite of their 
own accord to inquire the way of salvation,— one a 
youth of about fifteen years; he seems very near, 
if he has not entered, the kingdom. Some others 
are interested, and seem anxious to know more. 
Our services are now in the native language. The 
Sunday-morning service and the Sunday school are 
held on the station, and in the afternoon we hold a 
service in one of the towns near. Congregations 
are from about forty to fifty. We have also visited 
(by canoe) and spoken in nearly all the towns in 
the district; this visitation we hope to keep up 
monthly. I may later on send some rough notes 
of the two or three visitations already made. 
Many of the people have just heard the gospel for 
the first time. In fact, most of them have never 
before heard the name of Jesus. 

In the ordinary way of looking at things, it must 
be years before many are saved; but oh, if we 
were only “filled with the Spirit” and had faith, 
could not God work a work of grace in a much 
shorter time than we are apt to suppose? For this 
outpouring of the Spirit upon ourselves and the 
people, we are praying, and I am sure you will join 
with us. 

Rev. C. B. Banks. 
Equator Sration, July 3, 1891. 


WE are glad to be able to report cause of en- 
couragement. The minds of the people around us 
are gradually opening up to the reception of truths 
which sooner or later must pave the way to an 
opening of their hearts to the reception of the gos- 
pel of Jesus. We have also been able to do much 
good to the people in their bodies, having been 
used to the healing of many of them. 

The number of people who came to the ser- 
vices on the station has increased considerably 
lately. We used to have school and meetings ina 
portion of our girls’ house, which is not yet parti- 
tioned off into rooms; but three or four weeks ago, 
we were able to move into our new building, which, 
when all the seats are finished, will seat between 
200 and 250 people, and 300 might be got in ata 
push; so that we hope to be able to get the people 
to come in still larger numbers than they have yet 
done, the average being about eighty or ninety, in- 
cluding our own school children, 
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ANY PASTOR who has influence enough 
with his church to be of any service to them 
in any other line of Christian work can, if he 
js so disposed, secure the adoption of some 
plan of benevolence that will be helpful to the 
church and to missions. It is not that the 
churches, even the smallest and the poorest, 
as arule, are not willing to contribute to these 
causes that so large a number give nothing, 
but it is because they are not informed as 
to the necessity and the opportunity. If the 
pastor is himself interested and informed, he 
will find a way to interest and inform his 
people. — Zhe Advance. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST churches of 
Japan are known as ‘ Kumiai,” or associated 
churches. They have adopted the following as 
a preliminary statement of belief, which is to 
be considered and confirmed next year : — 


We believe in one God, infinite, perfect, who is 
made known in the Bible as Holy Father, Holy 
Son, and Holy Spirit; we believe in Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of God, who suffered and 
died to atone for the sins of the world. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit, who gives re- 
newing of heart to those who repent of sin and 
believe on Christ. ; 

We believe in the Bible, which was given by 
inspiration of God, and makes wise unto salvation. 

We believe in the Holy Church, baptism by 
water, the Lord’s Supper, the resurrection of Christ, 
the holy Lord’s day, immortality of the soul, resur- 
rection of the dead, and righteous judgment in the 
world to come. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARIES.—I would like to 
see the medical mission work get a little nearer 
to the Lord’s ideal, — the preaching of the gos- 

1 the main business, and the healing of the 

% a secondary business. The ordinary 
medical missionary, man or woman, settles 
down in a large town or city, establishes a 
hospital and dispensary, has his hundreds or 
thousands of indoor and outdoor patients, pre- 
scribes for their ailments, and preaches the 
gospel to them. He also receives and heals, 
and preaches Christ to the many who come 
from the surrounding districts. His assistants 
also, under his direction, bring double healing 
to many of their doubly afflicted fellow-country- 
men. Many of these missionaries also make 
extensive healing and preaching tours into the 
interior, and bring gladness, both of body and 
soul, to many of God's lost children. The work 
which these men and women are doing is a 
blessed, God-like work, but I cannot help think- 
ing that we ought to add another class of work- 
ers whom I would call itinerant medical mis- 
Slonaries. They should be both men and 
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women, large-hearted, enthusiastic, sympa- 
thetic in their nature, born evangelists, ready 
of speech, and ready of resources. inge 
the gospel should be their joy. They shoul 
have a good general education, a good theo- 
logical training, and a thorough medical course. 
They should ate the native wy at ready 
command. They would not have full charge of 
a station, neither would the care of the churches 
depend upon them. The men, accompanied by 
two or three native teachers, would go from 
village to village, from town to town, preaching 
the gospel, healing the more common diseases 
of the people, talking to the people about the 
sanitary condition of their streets and houses, 
and especially teaching cleanliness of body and 
dwellings to the native Christians.— REv. JOHN 
McLaurin. 


MONROVIA.—The approach from the sea 
was most interesting. At first nothing but a 
dense forest was seen from the steamer ; but as 
we gradually made our way in, the high roofs 
of a few houses peeped above the rest at a con- 
siderable distance, then a full show of a high 
hill, used for signalling purposes, on which 
also is built a lighthouse of moderate pre- 
tensions. As we steamed slowly on our course, 
the full splendor of the town, which is built on 
a hill, opened itself before us, and we rested 
our eyes on the capital of the first negro re- 
public in West Africa. We soon anchored; 
and the mails for this port, unlike the practice 
at other ports, were taken on shore by the 
third officer of the vessel in the ship’s surf- 
boat, manned by kroo-boys. Monrovia has a 
splendid lagoon, but it must be approached 
through a bar, which, however, is not so 
dangerous as other bars lower down the coast. 
Boats with oars can be used here, which is 
simply impossible in the other ports, in conse- 
quence of the heavy swell which prevails. 

The public buildings attracted our attention 
next. The White House, the official residence 
of the president and family, is an imposing 
building of two stories high. It has an elabo- 
rate veranda in the lower story, which opens 
into the reception halland other rooms. Leav- 
ing these, we walked on to the Senate House 
and the Court of Quarter Sessions, two plain 
buildings of stone, in which, I was told, ve 
important political subjects are often discussed, 
and many legal decisions on intricate cases 
arrived at. Brief as was my visit at Monrovia, 
it was easy to observe that the natural resources 
of the country were abundant ; and with capital 
and enterprise at her command, the develop- 
ment of this infant republic will be wonderful. 
—Sierra Leone Weekly News. 
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MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. — Thirty years ago there was not 
a woman’s foreign missionary society, i. e., general 
organization, in America. Now there are thirty- 
nine, with 25,000 auxiliaries and an annual income 
of $1,730,000. The number of converts in the 
Moravian missions is now about 90,000, of whom 
1,500 were received last year. ‘The income for 
1890 was £8,866. There are 135 stations, 355 
European and native missionaries, 15,000 scholars 
in Sunday schools, and 20,629 in day schools. 
Three presidents of colleges have offered themselves 
to the foreign mission work of the Southern Metho- 
dist Board within the last few months. 


AFRICA. —There are more than 1,000 officials 
administering the laws of civilization in Equato- 
rial Africa, which twenty years ago was almost 
wholly unknown, and railroads and steamers are 
now running in regions where white men never 

enetrated until fifteen years ago. Western. — 

he first steamers of a line between Philadelphia 
and the west coast of Africa will sail this fall. 
Eastern.—An industrial mission on the plan of 
Lovedale, South Africa, is to be started in the terri- 
tory of the British East African Company by Dr. 
Stewart, the able head of the Lovedale Institution. 
—— Bishop Tucker has already obtained sixty vol- 
unteers for the Church Society Mission in Eastern 
Equatorial Africa, including Uganda. 


CHINA. —The Chinese are called the English 
of the East, pressing into all parts of the world, and 
pushing out the weaker races. The Kolao Hui, 
or secret society which is at the bottom of the recent 
troubles in China, is thought to be a reproduction 
of the Taiping rebellion, having the object of the 
expulsion of the Manchu dynasty from China. It is 
more and more evident that the quarrel with mis- 
sions and foreigners is only a pretense to excite dis- 
turbances which will involve the government with 
foreign nations. 


JAPAN has a whole village, Gojumura, where 
all the people are total abstainers. Each house has 
a motto on the door, “ Frugal in all things, liquors 
prohibited.” The native Presbyterian Christians 
of Tokyo have established a training school for 
evangelists, at which between thirty and forty are 
now preparing for Christian work. 


ISLES OF THE SEA.—The Hawaiian Is- 
lands, though long since substantially Christianized 
and left to care religiously for themselves, still find 
mission work in abundance on hand. Upon the 
islands, among other foreigners, are found 12,000 
Portuguese, 13,600 Japanese, and 20,000 Chinese; 
and work in behalf ofall these is carried on. The 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association raised $47,857 
last year, and was sustaining nine missionaries, with 
their wives, upon the Marquesas and Gilbert Islands. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER, 1891. 


MAINE, $250.25. 


Houlton, ch., 5.95; E. Brunswick, ch., re Hartland, ch., 
1.92; So. Paris, ch. (of wh. 10.28 is tow. the et Telugu 
Fund), 20.53; Winter Harbor, ch., 2.40; Blue Hill, ch., 10.12; 
E. Lamoine, ch., 1; Gouldsboro, ch., 52c.; Bethel, ch., 5; 
Mechanics Falls, ch., 1; No. Haven, ch., 4.95; coll. at 
Lincoln Asso., 12.50; So. Waterboro, ch.,6; Alfred, ch., 1.50; 
No. Alfred, ch., 6; coll. at Saco River Asso., 7.26; Liberty, 
Y. P.S.C. E., 4.68; Portland, Mary E. Small, 10; Waldo- 
boro, 1st ch., 18 Nobleboro, rst ch., J. M. Rollins; 2; Port- 
land, Free-st. 5. S., 25; Tenant’s Harbor, ; Warren, ch., 
16.75; coll. at Washington Co. Asso., 6; Camden, Chestnut-st. 
ch., 11; Sedgwick, Willing Soldiers’ Band, for B. W. Gék, 
care Rev. J. M. Foster, 5; Houlton, Lyman Merritt, sup. nat. 
pr. among Telugus, 5; Corinna, Alvin Young, 15; E. Sumner, 
ch., 3; Skowhegan, Bethany ch., 8; Hallowell, ch., 14; 
Gardiner, ch., 2; E. Fairfield, Mason Parker and Good Will 
Mission Club, savings of Sunday eggs, for Rev. A. E. Sea- 
grave, 1; Norridgewock, ch.,6; Sidney, ch., 2.17. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $125.80. 


Milford, 1st ch., 9.05; Antrim, ch., 17; Chester, ch., 3.50; 
ch., 1; Stratham, ch., 1; Newport, 1stch., Timothy 
and Lois Fletcher Miss. Circle, for Mrs. Downie’s Industrial 
School, Nellore, 40; Derry Depot, ch., 10; Coos, Stratford 
ch., 5.25; Hampton Falls, ch., 25; E. Weare, 10; Jefferson, 


+» 4. 


VERMONT, $76.44. 


W. Wardsboro, ch., 6; Newfane, ch., 5; Jamaica, ch., 6.37; 
No. Springfield, S. S., for the —_ / L. Colby Home, Yok 
hama, care Miss C. A. Converse, 6; Fletcher, ch., 5; Wil- 
mington, ch., 6; W. Dummerston, ch., 2; Springfield, ch., 
10.57; Brookline, S. S., for the Mary L. Colby Home, Yoko- 
hama, care Miss C. A. Converse, $; Bellows Falls, ch., 10; 
do., S. S., tow. gen yy room in Mary L. 
Home, Yokohama, care Miss C. A. Converse, 8; E. Hub- 
bardston, ch., 3.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,152.77. 


Newton Centre, ch., 196.04; No. Adams, L. H. Thomson, 
for sup. nat. pr., care Rev. J. R. Goddard, om , 16; Mid- 
dleboro, Rev. M. F. Johnson, tow. the 50,000 Telugu Fund, 
6.50; Hyde Park, Miss Linda W. Manter, for miss. work at 
Udayagiri, 3; No. Tisbury, Mrs. Hattie Evans, tow. 50,000 
Telugu Fund, 1; Fitchburg, Dea. and Mrs. Mial Davis, tow. 
do., 20; Worcester, Prof. Jenkins, tow. do., 5; a young lady 
student, tow. do., 25c.; Southbridge, Central ch., 8.81; 
Northampton, rst ch., 10; Peabody, ch., 2; Waltham, 1st ch., 
20; Somerville, Winter Hill, ch. and S., 11.92; 
C.E.,4; Bolton, J. Proctor, 15; So. Framingham, 20.83; 
Spencer, ch., 15; Newton Centre, fr. the children at the Home, 
for the debt, 2.60; Boston, a ber of Clarendon-st. 


ch., 
tow. the 50,000 Telugu Fund, 100; E. Dedham, ch., 3-30; 
8: Rockland, ch., 53-41; 


Lower Mills, ch., 10. 


1891. ] 


.s0; Wakefield, ch., Rope Holders, 21.88; Somerville, E. 
Wr ‘Chamberlain, for Hemmai Klaipo, care Dr. Johnson, 
Toungoo, 10; Palmer, ad ch., 1.43; Soucherick, ch., 8; W. 
Harwich, ch., 20; Middlefield, ch., 11.56; Waltham, Ist ch., 
19.20; Greenfield, ch., 2.79; Rowe, ch., 5; Bernardston, ch., 
10.50; Haverhill, rst ch., third quarter, 80.39; No. Reading, 
ch., 9.373 Melrose, W. F. M. Soc., for Miss E. H. Payne’s 
use at discretion, 5; Cottage City, ch., 10; Needham, 1st ch. 
11.85; Readville, Mrs. A. H. Downie, for Industrial School 
at Nellore, 10; Petersham, ch., 11; Gardner, ch., 56.70; 
Holden, ch., 19.05; Harvard, ch., 24.67; Westminster, ch., 
28.94; Clinton, coll. at S. S., 7.24; Boston, C. E. Jackson, for 
miss. work, care of Rev. C. G. Hartsock, 25; N. Te 
Springfield, Highland ch., 25; W. Acton, S.5S., 25; E. 
ville, ch., 39.60; Whitman, ch., 80.90. 


RHODE ISLAND, $799.86. 


Providence, Stewart-st. ch., 13.14; 1st ch., 30.18; Friend 
ship-st. ch. and S. S. (of wh. 11.20 is fr. Y. P. §.C. E.), 
212.84; Broadway ch., tow. sup. of a nat. pr., care Rev. F. 
H. Eveleth, Sandoway, 28.39; Pawtucket, rst ch., 333.85; 
—_ River, ch., 2; Providence, Cranston-st. ch., 102.75; 

ewport, Central ch., 9.71; cash for Bessie Jewitt Hobart 
scholarship, Ongole High School, care Dr. Clough, 15; 
Providence, 2. 


CONNECTICUT, $166 27. 


Hartford, Memorial ch., 3; Brooklyn, ch., 9.75; Deep 
River, ch., 60.86; coll. at Fairfield Co. Asso., 20.94; Crom- 
well, ch., 12.72; W. Suffield, Miss L. J. Hanchett, 40; Bloom- 
field, ch., 19. 


NEW YORK, $926.09. 


Moriah Centre, Mrs. S. M. Boynton, 3; Albion, Clara E. 
W. Sawyer, 10; De Ru ter, W. ti Cossum, 5; Schenectady, 
C. M. Cox, 5; Canandaigua, Miss Carrie E. Lung, 5. and 
Frank E, Howe, 5; Sandy Hill, S. S., for special use of Rev. 
L. W. Cronkhite, 25; yy ch., 2; Little Falls, rst ch., 
56.73; Rochester, ig A iss. Soc. of the German theol. 
students at sem., 10; Morris, rst ch., 10.36; Cazenovia, ch., 
for special evangelistic work, care Rev. L. W. Cronkhite, 
23.62; Three Mile Bay, Lottie E. Snell (of wh. 20 is for the 
1. Sem. at Ramapatam), 30; Oswego, Ist ch., 54.62; 
Half Moon, ch., 2.29; New York, Miss E. L. Willett, for 
Rev. J. L. Dearing’s miss. work, 5; Stillwater, Mrs. M. M. 
Ingham, 10; Troy, 2d ch., 19.38; do., S. S. (of wh. 30 is for 
Miss S. E. Haswell’s school), 35; Oswego, West ch., 10; 
Hoosick Falls, rst ch., 28.31; Sand Lake, ch., Ladies’ Miss. 
Soc., 150: Springville, rst ch., S.S., 10; Munda, ch., by 
Rev. W. H. Roberts, 13.53; Clymer, ch., 7.50; Panama, Mrs. 
Sally Cook, deceased, 5; Miss Amy Cook, 2.50; Moravia, ch., 
11; Scipio, ch., 8.74; Throop, ch., 23.25; Union Springs, ch., 
6; Canister, ch., 34; Havana, ch., 1.40; Southport, ch., 3; 
Elizabethtown, E. C. Rowe, 8; Walton, ch., 21.77; N 
Manlius, ch., 7.91; Plank Road, ch., 3; Flat Creek, ch., 3; 
Rensselaerville, ch., 3.50; Westerlo, ch., 3.50; thank offering, 
coll, at Rensselaerville Asso., 20.50; Greenfield Centre, ch., 
.4t; Trumansburgh, ch., 12.86; Watkins, ch., 6; fr. Tr. of 
meca Asso., 51.49; Avoca, ch., 6; Bradford, ch., 4; Dun- 
dee, ch., 8.60; ayne Village, ch., 1.50; Wayne, ch., 4; 
So. Urbana, ch., 2.98; Penn Yan, ch., 4; a friend of missions, 
10; New York, Lexington-ave. ch., 2; Ministers’ Conference, 
tow. 50,000 Telugu Fund, 110; Mt. Vernon, ch., 50; Hurley- 
ville, ch., 10.34; J. F. Lawson, Tr. of Hudson River Central 
Asso., 7.50; Egypt, ch., 8.10; Mahopac Falls, ch., 12; Kent 
Cliffs, ist Kent ch.. 2.50; Ludingtonville, 2d Kent ch., 11.60; 
Patterson ch., E. F. Smith, 3; Beekman, ch., 10.55; Pine 
Plains, ch., 8.60; First Pawling, ch., 7; Clayton, Miss E. C. 
oy and Miss Pattison, for Rev. H. Richards’ work on 
Ngo, 2. 


NEW JERSEY, $278.09. 


Plainfield, Park-ave. ch., for China, 4.12; Merchantville, 
ch., 10; Montana, ch., miss. con. coll., 2; Haddonfield, Bible 
school of ch., for nat. pr. Ko-Kan-Be, with Rev. W. F. 
Thomas, 65; Keyport, 1st ch., interest on legacy, 31.19; 
Pemberton, rst ch., 30; Cherryville, 44.51; Red Bank, ch., 

1.96; Newfoundland, ch., 8.18; Echo Lake, ch., 8.13; Jersey 

ity, West Side-ave. M. E. ch., tow. 50,000 Telugu Fund, 27. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $1,577.76. 


Pittsburgh, 4th-ave. ch., 3d instalment, 285.55; Annin 
Brown 
arleston, ch., 
Flats, ch.,1; Deerfield, ch., 50c.; Tioga, ch., 6.09; 


Creek, circle, 4; Philadelphia, Berean ch., 63.07: 


Township, ch., 10.95; Sabinsville, ch., 2.75; C 
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Morris, ch., 2.10; Harrison Valley, ch., 75c.; Slate Run, ch., 
50C.; Clifford, ch.,6; Parker Ford, ch.,5; Kaylor, Berean 
ch., 3; Philadelphia, Mrs. M. R. Trevor (of wh. 500 is in 
memory of Dr. M. R. Trevor), 1,000; Mansfield, ch., tow. 
the 50,000 Telugu Fund, 1.25; Antrim, ch., 2; Big Crossing, 
ch., 3; Flatwoods, ch., 8.65; Greensboro, ch., 3; Indian 
Creek, ch., 5; Mt. Olivet, 1; Sugar Grove, 1; | ee 
Ebenezer ch., 2.18; Dixonville, for Rev. T. E. Shoemaker, 
{apan, 2.40; Erie, rst ch., 18.13; Clinton, 7.89; Berlin, 5.50; 

orristown, 2d ch., 10.01; Scott heangy 1.60; W. Lenox, 2; 
Abington, 20; Peckville, 9.13; Zoar, Hillsville, EZ Bethany, 
Fox Chase, 10; are Memorial ch., 2; Williamsport, 
Shiloh, colored ch., 1; Montgomery Station, Clinton ch., 
12.75; do., S. S., 4; Tunnelton, Kelley Station ch., 1.25; 
Camptown, Wyalusing ch., 6; Pendleton, Bethel ch., 4; 
Blairsville, ch., 40c.; Brush Valley, ch., 80c.; Cookport, ch., 
1; Purchase Line, East Mahoning ch., 5; Hillsdale, Fairview 
ch., 2.50; Denton, Mahoning ch., 5.56; Pine Flat, ch., 5.50; 
Decker’s Point, Shiloh, ch., 1. 


DELAWARE, $50. 
Harrington, Mrs. Laura M. Mack, 50. 


VIRGINIA, $3. 
Ivanhoe, A. P. Bjenemond, 3. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $616.43. 


Harrisville Asso., 27.98; Teays Valley Asso., 75.13; Mur- 
phytown, ch., 1.40; Upland, ch., gtc.; Coalesmouth, ch., 11.17; 
chs. in Broad Run Asso., 82.16; chs. in Greenbrier Asso., 
25.85; coll. at Greenbrier Asso., 23.14; chs. in Union Asso., 
130.44; Guyandotte Asso., 68.79; Mt. Pisgah Asso., 46.82; 
chs. in Judson Asso., 91.36; special coll. at Judson J rman 


31.28, 
OHIO, $456.53. 


ch., 5.65; do., S. S., 8.31; do., Mission Band, 5.65; Brush, ch., 
Grove, ch., 3; E 


Hack Gordon, ch., 5; Piqua, Calvary ch., 15.50; St. P: 


as Torch, ch.,1; Valley, ch., 1.04; Lawrence, ch., 1; 
% Miss M. A. Craig, 5; 


INDIANA, $168.96. 


Union, ch., 1; Stamford, ch., 1.05; Boggs Creek, ch., 1; 
Rev. 1. Carothers, 5; Avoca, ch., 1; Gullett’s Creek, ch., 
1.15; Pleasant Ridge, ch., ar 4 Jeffersonville, ch.,9; Union- 
town, ch., 7.55; Southport, ch., 8.20; Indianapolis, Univer- 
sity-place, ch., 15; Elizabeth, ch., 6.25; Ladoga, ch., 2.50; 
Goshen, ch., 1.70; Brownsvalley, ch., 12.50; Dana, ch., 9.20; 
Oswego, ch., 4; Eel River, ch., 4.86; Warsaw, ch., 6; Hunt- 
ington, Tabernacle, 5; Pierceton, mission, soc.; Zion, ch., 
1.93; New Harmony, ch., 5; Mt. Pisgah, ch., 4.10; Salem, 
1st ch., 1.37; Michigantown, ch., for nat. pr., 3.60; Middle 
Forks, Sugar Creek ch., 3.01; Elizaville, Woman’s Circle, 2; 
Rossville, ch., 2; Sugar Creek, ch., 28c.; Middle Forks, ch., 
1.45; Dover, ch., 25c.; Center, ch., 2; do., Woman’s Circle, 
1; all these for nat. prs.; Moore’s Hill, ch., 2; Washington, 
ch., 1.74; Monon, ch., 7oc.; Mt. Zion, ch., 2.50; Mt. Ayr, 
ch., 1.70; Goodland, ch., 3.50; West Point, ch., 3.50; New- 
town, Hopewell ch., 5; Rock College, 3; Hoagland, ch., Ola 


J. Eagry, 1; Buffton, Mr. Wen Gregg, 5; Corinth, ch., 36c.; 
Columbus, 6.46. 


= 

Coll. at Coshocton Asso., 21.85; Greenville, ch., 8.72; 
Pleasant Grove, ch., 5.50; Mt. Zion, ch., 2; Dividing Creek 
4-35; 2.133 at = ASSO., 3.45; 
all these for Nee Myo; Bloom, ch., 1.07; Madison, ch., 1,20; 
Palestine, J. K. Stewart, Esq., 1; Springfield, ch., 1; White 
Oak, ch., 1.50; Vernon, ch., 3.904 coll. at Central Asso., 5.24; 
Czsar’s Creek, ch., 2.50; Hope, ch., 1; Roxabelle, ch., 
8; Pleasant tees: ch., 4.50; Sugar Creek, 2; Xenia, 1st ch., 
73.85; asister,1; Delaware, 1stch.,S S.,5; Dresden, ch., 2.50; 
Mary Stuart’s S. S. class, 5.71; Casstown a. 

.10; Peru, Mrs. Jesse Kings ury 2.50; De Graff, ch., 3.50; 
rod ch., 11; do., S. S., 4.50; Pemberton, ch., 9.95; Pleas. 
ant Valley, ch., 8; Loudonville, ch., 10; Centre Valley, ch., 
7.25; Graysville, ch., 3; Little Muskingum, ch., 2; Manches- 
Chester, ch., 9.90; Chesterville, ch., 6.90; Fredricktown, ch., 
8; Martinsburg, S. S., 2.65; Radnor, ch., 17.59; do., Boys 
class in S. S., 10.25; coll. at Mt. Vernon Asso., 3.25; Toledo, 
Ashland-ave. ch., Garrettsville, ch., 733°: 
ch., 4.50; Zanesville, Market-st. Temple Builders, 2.90. 
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ILLINOIS, $975.43. 


Belvidere, South ch., for purchase of land for girls’ school at 
Chufu, 36.27; Rockford, union meeting for do., 220.53; Wise- 
town, ch., 1.60; Troy, J. Osborne, 1.35; Hickory Grove, ch., 
2; Danvers, ch., 7.25; Graymont, ch., 10.50; Bloomington, 
ch., 10; Mason City, S.S., 25; Roanoke, ch., 8.46; Towando, 
ch., 5; Hudson, ch., 6.23; coll. at Carrollton Asso., 15.35; 
Jerseyville, Y. P.S. C. E., 11; Roodhouse, ch., 1; Winches- 
ter (of wh. 5 is fr. E. G. Miner), 11; Ashland, ch., 2.50; 
Clary’s Grove, Rev. Will Bilbro, 5; do., Mrs. Blunt, 1; Diamond 
Springs, ch., 1; Franklin, ch. (of wh. soc. is fr. S. S.), 1.10; 
Literberry, ch.,, 1.90; Lebanon, T.C, Eaton, 5; Mt. Zion, C. 
E. Conklin, 1; Pleasant Plains (of wh. § is fr. Rev. William 
Roach), 33.50; Union, I. Wood, 5; A. A. Curry, 5; M. Wal- 


bram, 5; coll. at Central Asso., 12.77; ae! rs. Z. Dixon," 
. Fis 


for nat. pr. in Tokio, care Rev. C. H. D. er, 15; rst ch., 
Y.P.S.C. E. (of wh. 4.42 is for Africa and 379 for Karens), 
8.21; N. Ashland-ave. ch., J. Nuveen, for Telugu pr., 25; 
do., B. Y. P. U., 5; Centennial S.S., for Mesesti ceolont, 
Ongle, 25; So. Chicago ch., 7.94; Maple Park, sisters, 5; 
Woodstock, birthday gift of Nellora Conklin, for Dr. Clough’s 
work, 1; Millid eville, ch., 10.05; Mt. Carroll, ch., 1:8; Tam- 
pico, ch., 25; Chebanse, J. J. Tyler, é East Lynne, ch., 
12.69; Gilman, ch., 1; a,ch., 1.75; Paxton, ch., 1; Point 
Pleasant, F. J. Marvis, 5; Maltoon, S. S. con., 10.60; Fair- 
view, ch., 15; Nashville, ch., 7; Wyanet, N. P. Eddy, 13; 
Farmington, G. Hathaway, 5; Kickapoo ch., 1.25; La Marsh, 
ch., 2; Ontario, Rev. E. Goodwin, for Telugu r., 25; Osce- 
ola, fi. 10; Griggsville, W. Hawkes, 1; Mt. Zion, ch., 2.50; 
Mounds, J. W. Chapman, 1; Payson, ch. (of wh é is fr. 
Mr. Scott), 10.40; Cordova, ch. (of wh. to is fr. a friend), 
26; Geneseo, ch., 2.50; Mt. Pleasant, ch., 10; Moline, ch., 
in part, 21.91; Belvidere, So. ch., S. S., 13.19; Macomb, 3; 
Scioto, John om 5; St. M ’s, ch., 13.65; Union, ch., 
533 Diamond rove, D. D. Holmes, 1.50; Jacksonville, 
arion E, Robert, E. and Harper D. Mitchell (1 each for 
Congo), 3; Springfield, Central ch. (S. S., for Yeanbara 
gaiah, Ongole, 25; two young men for student at Ongole, 
12.50; also ladies for jungle work, care Mrs. Gilmore, Burma, 
12), 49.50; coll. at Williamson Asso. (of wh. 50 is for Telugu 
prs.) 54; Chamness, 5; ch., 5.95; 
icago, young people 2d Sw. ch., for Telugu prs., 15; 
Vow, Sw. ch., rr. 


IOWA, $176.58. 


Tabor, Mrs. L. P. Richardson, 10; Riceville, ch., for Rev. 
Penn E. Moore, 5; Rudd, ch., fordo., 5; Oakdale, miss. asso., 
for do., 10; E. Des Moines, ch., 37.39; Newton, ch., 2.63; 
Leon, ch., 5; Highland, ch., 2.55; coll. at Oskaloosa Asso., 
4.39; Marathon, ch., 7.12; Emerson, ch., 50; Webster City, 
ch., 29; Washington, Adams, ch., 1.40; Greenwood, ch., 6oc. ; 


Alta, ch., 6.50. 
MICHIGAN, $224.92. 


Atlas, ch., 1; Burnside, ch., 75c.; Grand Branch, ch., 10; 
do., Y. P., 2; North Branch, ch.,1; Oxford, ch.,10; Ensley, 
ch., 4; Palo, ch., 25; coll. at Huron Asso., 4.15; Elmer, ch., 

.20; Athens, ch., 2; Kalamazoo, Bethel ch., 12.66; do., 

.S.,17.12; Y. P., 2.65; Menominee, Mrs. Irene Fenner, 25; 
Detroit, Warren-ave. ch., 50.10; North-st. ch.,7.50; Roches 
ter, ch., 4; Cadillac, ch., 7.10; Niles, ch., 9.21; Ithaca, ch., 
14.10; Holly, ch., 12.38. 


WISCONSIN, $25.25. 


Sister Bay, Mrs. C. P. Coilson, 5; Columbus, ch., 8.20; 
Monticello, Prairie ch., 2; Lake Geneva, Temple Builders, 
2.80; Marinetta, ch., 7.25. 


MISSOURI, $5.54. 
Board} Home and Foreign Missions, per J. G. Babb, Tr., 


- KANSAS, $763.43. 


Phillipsburg, Eliza Wert, tow. the 50,000 Telugu Fund, 80; 
Eldorado, ch., 18.60; Maize, ch., 1; Mt. Zion, ch. 2; Alta- 
mont, ch., 4.15; Howard, S. S., 3.55; Fredonia, ch., 2.80; 
Climax, ch., 1.50; Elk City, 1.20; Pleasant Valley, 1; Cherry 
Vale, Dorcas -» 1; Hiawatha, W. and L. Beymer, 1.16; 
coll. South East Asso., 4013 Lawrence, ch., W. S. Tanner, 
to complete L. M., ee orwich, ch., “4 ; lola, ch., 4-503 
Colony, Children’s Band, 1; coll. Neosho Valley Asso., 3.80; 
Strong City, ch., 1; Cheyenne, 1.20; coll. at Upper Solomon 

-, 6.10; Holton, ch., 8.28; Tecumseh, ch., 3; Hebron, 
ch., 4; Kansas City, 3d ch., Miss. Band, 2; Bethany, ch., 5; 
Phillipsburg, ch., 2; Brewster, ch., 75c.; Oberlin, ch,, 25c.; 
Norton, ch., 1; Colby, 4; Long is d, 9.38; Jewett City, 
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Emmet Taylor, 5c.; Holmwood, ch., soc.; Morrill, Mrs. S. 
Moore, tow. Faye Telugu Fund, 500; Fairview, ch., 1.50; 
Look Out V. ley, ch., 1.20; Otto, Mr. Parks, 1; Bethlehem, 
ch., 3.25% Hewins, ch., 7.50; Evergreen, ch., 3; Greenwood, 
Mrs. Garnett, 1; Garden City, ch., 2.50; Dodge City, ch., 
2.85; Woodson Co., ch., Mennonite brethren, 25. 


NEBRASKA, $181.25. 


Lincoln, 1st ch., Y. P. S. C. E., for Mrs. Carson’s nat, 
Chin prs., 18.55; E. Lincoln, Y. P. S. C. E., for do., 10; 
Omaha, 1st ch., Young Ladies’ Miss. Soc., for educating 
Chin boy with Rev. A. E. Carson, oe Tekamah, rst ch., 
18.55; Silver Creek, ch., 1; Wilber, ch., 5.76; coll. at Custer 
Asso., 7.72; Nebraska City, ch.,85; Atkinson, ch.,g; Omaha, 
1st ch. (of wh. 1.50 is fr. young people for sup. Mr. and Mrs, 
Carson), 9.51; coll. at S. Central .» 2.31; Fairfield, ch., 
1.75; Exeter, A. Russell, 5. 


COLORADO, $15. 
‘Denver, Immanuel ch., 15. 


CALIFORNIA, $358.95. 


Table Rock, Mrs. F. M. McConnell, tow. sup. Subbiah, 
nat. pr., 5; Orange, ch., 2.85; W.B. F. M. Soc., for Miss L. A. 
Phillip’s expenses in Japan, 320; San Francisco, Chinese Bap. 
ch., 15; San Jose, Emmanuel ch., in part, 13.10; The Palms, 
ch., miss. con. coll., 3. 

OREGON, $16.85. 


Portland, Calvary ch., 3.70; McMinnville, Rev. O. O. 

Kerson, 5; Mt. Tabor, ch., in part, 8.15. 
WASHINGTON, $34.20. 

Fair Haven, L. Ella Miller, 3; Fair Haven, ch., 2.70; Kent, 
ch., in part, 5.65; White River, ch., in part, 3.70; Deming, a 
friend, 1; Seattle, rst ch., Geo. M. Terrell, 5; Puyallup, ch., 
in part, 4.70; North West, Bap. Con., 8.45. 

TENNESSEE, $10.36. 

Young ladies of Roger Williams’ University, per Miss 

Jones, for work in Africa, 10.36. 
MISSISSIPPI, $20. 


Jackson, Miss Emily C. Ayer, tow. the 50,000 Telugu 
Fund, 20. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, $73.25. 
New Westminster, ch., 73.25. 


Total, 


LEGACIES. 
Roslindale, Mass., John Weld, < . $500.00 
Newport, R. I., John C. Barker, . 1,574.12 


Suffield, Conn., Chauncy Sheldon, . 17-50 
Brockton, N. i ulia Sage, . 295.00 
So. Otselic, J.T. Jameson, . . . 922.67 
Des Moines, Ia., Mary G. Platts, . - 164.00 
3473-28 
$13,002.54 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1891, to 


Donations received to Oct. 1, 1891, $73,185.61. 
Maine, $1,090.46; New Hampshire, 8.35; Vermont, 
578.34; .30; Rhode Island, $2,101.68; 

nnecticut, $2,560.94; New York, $12,542.74; New Jersey, 
$ “389-43: Pennsylvania, $7,259.67; Delaware, $55; District 
of umbia, $239.52; Maryland, $60; Virginia, $3; West 
Virginia, $1,010.50; Ohio, $6,724.87; Indiana, $1,297.51; 
Illinois, $6,686.39; Lowa, $043.74; Michi n, $224.92; Min- 
nesota, $1,240.91; Wisconsin, $551.96; Missouri, $1,042.75 
Kansas, $1,590.17; Nebraska, $o10-7 ; Colorado, $260.26; 
California, $1,669; Oregon, $200.57; North Dakota, $24.13; 
South Dakota, $163.76; Washington, $153.45; Idaho, $16; 
Indian pay wey $27.87; Montana, $59; Arizona, $6; Ken- 
tucky, $52.60; Tennessee, $18.36; Texas, $13.58: Mississippt, 
$00 Sei uisiana, $15.71; British Columbia, $73.25; Mexico, 
20; China, $30; M laneous, $203. 


in the prosperous city of TACOMA and 
vicinity only. No drought. No pests, One-third 
valuation. Best of security. Highest safe interest. 
Successful experience. Semi-annual interest. For 
a address, TACOMA INVESTMENT 
O., Tacoma, Wash. 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic STEEL PENS. 


and appetizer. It nourishes and invigor- GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 1889, 
ates the tired brain and body, imparts THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
renewed energy and vitality, and enlivens 
the functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., says :— 

“T have used it for several years, not pats in my THOMAS TODD, 
practice, but in my own individual case, and con- 
sider it under all circumstances one of the best nerve RON J A 
tonics that we possess. For mental exhaustion or 
overwork it gives renewed strength and vigor to the ’ 
entire system.” 7A BEACON AND 1 SOMERSET STREETS 


Descriptive pamphlet free. (Room 25), 


BostTomw. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. aera 
Special attention paid to printing Cuurch Creeps, Liprary 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, PROGRAMMES, etc. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


CAUTION : — Be sure the word “ Horsford’s,” | Executed at short notice and at very reasonable prices, in the 
is on the label. All others are spurious. Never best manner, 


sold in bulk. 


AS A PREVENTIVE 


For Consumption and Catarrh, which originate in the poison of Scrofula, 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The existence of this taint, in the blood, may be 
detected in children by glandular swellings, sore eyes, sore ears, and other 
indications, and unless expelled from the system, life-long suffering 
will be the result. The best medicine for all blood diseases is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is considered by physicians to be the only remedy 
for Secrofula deserving the name of a specific. Dr. J. W. Bosworth, of 
Philippi, W. Va., says : “Several years ago I prescribed Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for a little girl, four years of age (member of a prominent family of 
this county), who was afflicted with scrofula. After only three or four 
bottles were used, the disease was entirely eradicated, and she is now in 
excellent health.” 

““My son—now fifteen years of age — was troubled for a long time 
with catarrh, in its worst form, through the effects of which his blood 
became poisoned. About a year ago he began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and is now entirely well.”” —D, P. Kerr, Big Spring, Ohio. 

““My husband’s mother was cured of scrofulous consumption by six 
oottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”,—Mrs. Julia Shepard, Kendall, Mich. 

“A yer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of catarrh.”—L. Henrickon, Ware, Mass, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures Others, Will Cure You 


THE BEST 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICY YOU CAN CARRY IS 
ONE WITH THE SUCCESSFUL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 


INSURES LIVES UNDER A 


| Which is non-forfeitable, 
Dividend paying, 
With cash surrender value, 


POLICY < Incontestable after three years, 
Does not restrict residence, 


Can be cashed for one half its face 
‘in case of permanent and total 
disability. 
24,000 Members. $650,000 Cash Surplus. 
Over $150,000 Deposited with State Treasurer. 
Over $4,500,000 Paid in Death Losses. 
Issues Policies from $1,000 to $20,000. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
W. G. GORTHELL, Treas. E. §. LITCHFIELD, Ass’t Treas. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


4 
4 


